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THE DEFENSE OF THE EASTERN APPROACH 
TO NEW YORK CITY. 


Ir is of course well understood that there is a good deep-water channel 
from the ocean through Long Island Sound to East River. From 
Hell Gate the sound bears due east to Throgg’s Neck and Willett’s 
Point. Here it suddenly widens out into a broad expanse of water, 
and turns almost due north for a distance of several miles to City 
Island. From City Island the sound bears away in its general 
direction to the northeast. 

A hostile fleet coming in through the sound for the purpose of 
attacking New York would come to anchor as soon as it could bom- 
bard New York with effect, and the vessels would be stopped by their 
commanders as far short of the defenses at Willett’s Point as possible 
and still be within range of New York. An examination of the map 
will show that a ship could be anchored in deep water south of City 
Island, and while standing three miles from Willett’s Point could cover 
an area containing property of great value, besides involving other 
interests that might jeopardize the whole question of defense. From 
this point south of City Island the fleet would have under the fire of 
its guns all of New York north of about Eightieth Street and west to 
the Hudson River. Standing off at over five thousand yards from the 
guns of the defenses at Willett’s Point, the fleet could bombard the 
entire upper section of the city. The High Bridge and Aqueduct is 
only about seven and three-quarter miles to the west of the position 
indicated, and the reservoir in Central Park about nine and three- 
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quarter miles. All property within a radius of ten miles would be 
exposed to bombardment. 

Moreover, the position south of City Island takes in flank the 
entire system of land communication of New York with the outside 
world; all railways crossing Harlem River pass athwart the line of 
fire of the fleet and within practicable range. It would be a special 
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object of the fleet to injure the lines and interrupt communication as 
much as possible. 

The Croton Aqueduct over the Harlem River is also in the exposed 
area, and the water-towers offer distinct targets for distant fire. A 
single shell might seriously embarrass the water-supply of the city. 

Indeed, the bombardment of New York from this quarter is, in 
some respects, a more serious matter than would be the bombardment 
from below the Narrows to the south. 

In connection with this question of bombardment it should be kept 


in mind that it is not so much the actual destruction of property and 
¥ 
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life by bursting shells that works the great damage in bombardments as 
it is the indirect loss from fire, the financial losses resulting from suspen- 
sion of all forms of business, and the unhappy demoralizing effect on the 
inhabitants. A few shells bursting in the resident portion of New York 
would produce a panic that would only be intensified by the fact that 
the avenues of escape from the city were under the fire of the enemy’s 
guns. The paralysis that would be caused in business circles would 
represent a loss that is not ordinarily included in the items forming the 
list of possible losses from bombardment. Finally, a favoring wind 
might fan insignificant fires, started by bursting shells charged with 
inflammable composition, to such proportions as to get beyond the 
control of the city’s firedepartment. In truth, it is not difficult to con- 
jecture that after a comparatively short period New York might be 
induced to pay the ransom demanded by the commander of the hostile 
fleet, however patriotic and plucky may have been the original refusal. 

It appears, therefore, that while the bombardment from the bay, 
south of the Narrows, would threaten the southern business portion of 
New York, the bombardment from the sound would invade the homes 
of the citizens, endanger the water-supply, and interrupt land com- 
munications. 

Of course, a fleet south of City Island would not be left undis- 
turbed in its work of bombardment. The Board on Fortifications and 
other Defenses, in its report submitted to Congress in 1886, provides 
for the defense of New York from attack from the sound by forts at 
Throgg’s Neck. The armament recommended by the board for this 
locality consists of six 16-inch guns, ten 12-inch guns, five 10-inch 
guns, five 8-inch guns, and forty-eight 12-inch mortars. 

The defenses at Willett’s Point would, undoubtedly, make the 
position of the fleet a dangerous one, but it must be remembered that, 
as at present planned, the fighting range would be something over 
three miles, and while sea-coast guns are marvelously accurate, such a 
range would offer a living chance to the fleet. From this aspect of the 
case it would seem advisable to place some of the armament recom- 
mended for Willett’s Point on Hart Island and Hewlett’s Point. The 
channel is even narrower here than at Throgg’s Neck, and if strongly 
fortified no ship could pass through to a point within bombarding 
range of the city, and the city would therefore be well defended. 

But the question may be regarded from another point of view. 
Every one, it is presumed, has noticed the oval outline of Long Island 
Sound ; how it is narrow at the extremities and widens in the middle. 
The thought is naturally suggested that it might be possible to establish 
a line of defense at the eastern entrance to the sound. It will be 
interesting to examine the locality with this object in view. 

On examining the accompanying map, the most striking feature is 
the line of islands directly between the long tongues of land called 
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Napatree Point, Rhode Island, and Oyster Pond Point, Long Jsland. 


These islands give five water-intervals, namely,— 
. Between Oyster Pond Point and Plum Island. 
. Between Plum Island and Gull Islands. 
. Between Gull Islands and Race Rock. 
. Between Race Rock and Fisher’s Island. 
. Between Fisher’s Island and Napatree Point. 

The distance from Oyster Pond Point across to Napatree Point is 
eighteen miles, but the islands take up over one-half of it. The 
intervening water-spaces will now be examined in detail, in the order 
given above, with a view to determining their navigability to battle- 
ships. Most first-rate battle-ships have a draught of over twenty-five 
feet. The huge Italian battle-ships have a draught of from twenty- 
eight to thirty feet. None of the armored ships of England, France, 
or Italy have a draught less than twenty feet. A channel to be navi- 
gable, therefore, to hostile vessels ought to have a depth of water of at 
least twenty-five feet, and must have a depth greater than twenty feet, 
even for the smaller armored ships and for the unarmored cruisers. 

1. Between Oyster Pond Point and Plum Island.—This is known 
as Plum Gut. It is about two thousand two hundred yards across from 
Oyster Pond Point proper to Plum Island. There is a channel through 
the Gut which, according to the “Coast Pilot,” is not ordinarily safe 
to vessels drawing over fifteen feet of water. The channel proper 
is rather narrow and tortuous. It is not, under the most favorable 
conditions, navigable to battle-ships. If necessary, it could be closed 
to all ships by removing the buoys and placing obstructions. 

2. Between Plum Island and Gull Islands.—Throughout this 
entire interval the water is shoal. There is a narrow four-fathom 
channel close to the southern end of Great Gull Island, but it is not 
recommended by the “Coast Pilot” to merchantmen on account of its 
many dangers. At no point can even the small coasting vessels find 
safe serviceable channels. It is totally unnavigable to men-of-war. 

3. Between Gull Islands and Race Rock.—This is the entrance 
proper to the sound, and is known as The Race. It is six thousand 
three hundred and eighty yards from Little Gull Island across to 
Race Rock. About midway a rocky shoal, known as Valiant Rock, 
rises to within seventeen feet of the surface at mean low water, and 
divides the Race into a north and south channel. It is two thousand 
six hundred and forty yards from Valiant Rock, north, to Race Rock, 
and three thousand seven hundred and forty yards, south, to Little 
Gull Island. There is abundant depth of water in either the north or 
south channel for the heaviest ships, and if a defense is to be made at 
the eastern entrance, it must be made at The Race. The important 
question is, Can The Race be given such a defense as to securely close 
it to all battle-ships ? 
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4, Between Race Rock and Fisher’s Islarid.—There is a channel 
between Race Rock and Fisher’s Island, but it is not often used by 
vessels. It is about twelve hundred yards from Race Rock to 
the southern point of Fisher’s Island, but the channel is several 
hundred yards narrower than this because of a ledge of rock. that 
juts out from the Fisher’s Island side. The tidal current is not 
so strong north of Race Rock as it is to the south of it. 

5. Between Fisher’s Island and Napatree Point.—This interval is 
known as Fisher’s Island Sound. There are several narrow passages, 
but the tidal current is so swift across the passages that the ‘“ Coast 
Pilot” does not consider them navigable unless carefully marked out 
by buoys, and does not advise strangers to use them on account of the set 
of the tide onto the many reefs. The channels are narrow and tortu- 
ous, and are not considered navigable to ships drawing over fifteen feet 
of water.. If the buoys were removed they would be unnavigable to 
all vessels. 

It is evident from the above that the sound can only be entered by 
battle-ships between Gull Islands and Fisher’s Island. This space, we 
have seen, is subdivided into three distinct channels,—namely, first, 
between Gull Islands and Valiant Rock; second, between Valiant 
Rock and Race Rock; and, third, between Race Rock and Fisher’s 
Island. As stated above, the first is three thousand seven hundred 
and forty yards wide and the second is two thousand six hundred and 
forty yards wide, making the exact distance between Gull Islands and 
Race Rock six thousand three hundred and eighty yards. The shoals 
surrounding Valiant Rock would require a ship to pass five hundred 
yards to the north or south of the rock, so that a hostile vessel trying 
to enter the sound would have to pass within about two thousand 
yards of Race Rock, or within about three thousand yards of Little 
Gull Island. These are fair fighting ranges, and it would be practicable 
to close these channels by forts on Race Rock and Little Gull Islands, 
both of which are well suited to serve as sites for forts. 

It will be possible, however, to reduce each of these ranges about 
one-half. Valiant Rock itself is admirably adapted to serve as the 
foundation for a fort. It would be a comparatively simple engineer- 
ing problem to form an artificial island of rip-rap of any desired 
dimension, on which a fort could be erected. With a fort on Valiant 
Rock, an armor-clad attempting to enter the sound would have to run 
within about eighteen hundred yards of the guns guarding the south 
channel ‘and within thirteen hundred yards of those guarding the north 
channel. There can be no question that such a disposition would 
make it impossible for a battle-ship to cope with the forts. If this 
point can be successfully closed, then all others of the entire line be- 
tween Napatree Point and Oyster Pond Point can be. Indeed, as 
appears above, there is only one other narrow channel (between Race 
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Rock and Fisher’s Islend) that is navigable to battle-ships, and this 
would be well defended by the fort on Race Rock in connection with 
one on the southern point of Fisher’s Island. 

It seems somewhat unaccountable that the defensibility of this line 
has not been recognized and its defense provided for. It certainly 
cannot be claimed that it is a question of range, for we can rarely have 
better conditions than here obtain in this matter. Sea-coast artillery 
fire is effective up to and beyond eight thousand yards. Any vessel 
approaching The Race would be exposed to the fire of the entire line of 
forts, and if she should attempt to pass in between any two forts she 
would come far within point-blank range. Within the past year the 
point has been examined on the spot by one of the best practical mili- 
tary engineers of the army with a view to its defensibility. This 
officer gives it as his professional opinion that, the defense is feasible 
and ought to be made. 

It may be said that hostile ships might dash by the forts into the 
sound under cover of fog or darkness, but, in answer, it may be said 
that two points come up to make it improbable. First, while it is 
possible that submarine mines cannot be placed immediately in the 
Race, on account of the swift tidal current, it will be possible to place 
them farther out to the east in the water leading up to The Race, where 
the current is not too swift. The very swiftness of the tidal current in 
the Race will render a sudden rapid movement dangerous to a man-of- 
war in a fog or at night ; at all times during fog home vessels have to 
feel their way carefully in passing through the Race, in order to avoid 
being carried on the rocks by the current and eddies. With strangers 
it is of course much more dangerous. Besides, these dangers could be 
made immeasurably greater, in time of war, by placing sunken obstacles 
in the channels. Secondly, it would be a strategical mistake to take 
a ship or a fleet through The Race into the sound if The Race were 
defended. What would be thought of a general who should lead his 
army through a defile into an enemy’s country, with no other avenue 
of escape, or for communication and supplies, than the one narrow 
defile, and it strongly held by the enemy? Yet this is precisely the 
condition that would obtain with the fleet in the case under discussion. 
Furthermore, bearing on this point, it is not to be supposed that we 
shall have no available navy. Gardiner’s Bay, which is directly on 
the flank of the eastern entrance to the sound, is one of the best 
anchorages along our coast, and in time of war will be largely used as 
a rendezvous for naval vessels, It is likely that, in case any hostile 
ship should enter the sound in such a hasty manner, it would find%ts 
egress blocked, not only by the forts, but, in addition, by a naval force. 
The naval commander who should venture to place his fleet in such a 
veritable cul-de-sac would be entitled to just censure, and would deserve 
to lose his ships. 
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In short, no good reason is known to exist why the defense of the 
eastern approach to New York should not be made at the eastern 
entrance to Long Island Sound. 

If it be granted that the eastern entrance to the sound is susceptible 
of defense, it is clear that a number of advantages will follow. Looked 
at in a broad way, it practically makes New York an inland city along 
this approach. Furthermore, it accomplishes the defense of New Lon- 
don and all other cities along the sound. It would offer also a safe 
refuge for all coasting vessels. No point along our entire coast can, by 
its defense, cover so many interests and protect so great an amount of 
property. It must needs be that so important a locality will receive 
the attention it deserves. 


E. M. WEAVER, 
First Lieutenant Second Artillery. 





“UNCLE MAN.” 
A REMINISCENCE. 


EVERYBODY called him “ Uncle Man,” although his name was Emman- 
uel, and, as far as known, he sustained the implied relationship to no 
one. It was a common form of address among the negroes of the 
South before the war, and denoted venerability and, to a certain extent, 
distinction or favor. No large plantation was without its aged uncles 
and aunts; but the latter, when they had served as foster-mothers to 
their master’s children, were oftener called by the more endearing title 
of “Mammy.” Many a high-born Southern beauty has pressed her 
delicate cheek against the black and wrinkled front of her old nurse, 
with an affection scarcely second to that bestowed upon her own mother. 
Indeed, all the happiest associations of childhood clustered about her 
who had given sustenance and care in that early period, rather than 
about her who, more remotely, had given life. It was later that the 
affection between mother and daughter or son was thoroughly devel- 
oped. Uncle Man belonged to the favored class of house servants. 
In early manhood he had successively taken charge of his young 
masters as they emerged from their mammy’s protecting care, and when 
they were grown he served in a like capacity the sons of his young 
mistress, who, after marriage, continued to reside at the old place. 
Those were happy days! The Yadkin River, which has been 
immortalized by a Southern poet, who has sung as sweetly as modestly 
of its “ Whispering Pines,” flowed not far from the typical Carolina 
mansion, with its small Grecian portico, white window facings, green 
shutters, and brick walls, and furnished a variety of entertainment of 
which the city-bred boy is wholly ignorant. Fishing, of course, in its 
many forms was the principal sport, and a daily dip and swim in the 
river was the inevitable consequence of its proximity. Along its banks 
flourished the melon patches, and in season the bath was enlivened by 
floating upon and subsequently eating these prodigious fruits. When 
muscadines, the vines of which gracefully entwined the overhanging 
trees, were ripe, and the flat-boat could be temporarily spared from the 
chain-ferry, it was slowly polled into position and the supporting 
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boughs shaken until its broad bottom was literally covered with the 
luscious wild grapes. What an appetizing feast! With canoes or 
dug-outs every creek and estuary in the vicinity was duly explored 
and named, in fancied imitation of Captain John Smith or Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; and upon such expeditions the most sanguinary if imaginary 
conflicts took place with the savage corn-stalks which exuberantly 
lined the banks. Uncle Man was the silent director, if not instigator 
and leader of these excursions. On other days the barn or pasture was 
depleted of its saddle-horses, and the home party, re-enforced by lads 
from the neighboring plantations, rode fox-hunting, or in search of 
wild plums or of chestnuts and chincapins. The latter, a small, 
conically-shaped nut, quite unknown north of Mason’s and Dixon’s 
line, was the current coin among these youthful freebooters, and fur- 
nished a means of innocent gambling, which perhaps insidiously instilled 
and cultivated a taste for cards and dice. “Jack [alluding to the 
squirrel] in the bush,” cried one, with his closed hand full of chinca- 
pins. “Cut him down,” was the conventional answer. “How many 
blows?” And if the other guessed rightly in reply he won the nuts, 
or, failing, forfeited the difference. Nothing but the fact that the sides 
alternated in this little game of chance protected the guesser against 
such odds from irretrievable bankruptcy. When the lads were old 
enough to carry guns the squirrels were mercilessly slaughtered in the 
nutting season. As for the “ Mollie-cotton-tails,” they were usually 
trapped or hunted on foot with dogs, and this was great sport. Ona 
cold, crisp morning of midwinter there is no sound so melodious to the 
ear of the Southern country-boy as the deep bay of a hound. When 
the unfortunate rabbit took refuge in the hollow trunk of a tree he 
was smoked out, or more cruelly drawn forth with the worm of a shot- 
gun rammer; and these same hollow trees, sawed into suitable lengths, 
one end closed and baited with a bit of cabbage or an apple, and the 
other artfully arranged with a falling door, furnished the means of 
entrapping these little animals. Uncle Man was an adept at finding 
the worn crossings made by the rabbits in a rail fence, but it was in an 
opossum hunt that he was the prime factor. This was conducted at 
night, and his presence was deemed absolutely necessary by pater- 
familias. Over the hills and through the tangled undergrowth of the 
lowlands, wherever it led, the trail was followed by the keen-scented 
dogs and not less enthusiastic young hunters, until it terminated usually 
at the foot of a persimmon-tree, which was cut down to secure the 
prey. Sometimes a “coon” (raccoon) was treed, and then a fierce 
battle ensued between it and the hounds. When viewed by daylight, 
the path followed upon these occasions seemed quite impracticable ; 
and one inevitable result of an opossum hunt was a ruined suit of 
clothes. 

Although marriage, as well as an illicit sexual relation, was some- 
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times encouraged among slaves, in his devotion to his young masters 
Uncle Man had never found time to think of matrimony. Once, yes, | 
he had asked-the best penman among them to write a letter to a dusky 
damsel living upon an adjoining plantation, but, as far as known, no 
answer was received to this characteristic epistle. The effort, indeed, 
deserved a better fate; for after the text proper had been indited with 
no little labor, the somewhat venerable lover insisted upon appending 
two hearts transfixed by a common dart, to draw which he bribed the 
young scribe, who was an indifferent draughtsman, by the promise of 
an additional quart of chincapins. It was customary to write. passes 
or permits for those slaves that. desired to go from one plantation to 
another, for if caught beyond their limits without authority by the 
patrols, which were organized in many parts of the country, they were 
summarily whipped or locked up for the night. This fact was the 
origin of one of their well-known songs,— 


‘“ Run, niggah, run, de patteroller’ll ketch yo’.”’ 


“The Quarters,” as the group of log cabins occupied by the slaves 
was called, was a spot of unfailing interest. Here the banjo and fiddle 
made night melodious, and the darkies danced by the light of the 
moon, or by torch-light. Happy creatures they were, in many cases 
scarcely feeling their servitude. Perhaps, of all their festivals,—not 
excepting Christmas, upon which occasion every one received some 
small present, or the hog-killing season,—corn-shucking ranked the 
highest. At this time the neighboring negroes gathered successively 
at each plantation, where, by their united efforts, the entire harvest of 
corn was shucked in a single evening. After this was effected, a 
supper, of which roast opossum and sweet potatoes with “ crackling 
bread” (hoe-cake, the meal of which had been mixed with the crisp 
residue of the lard press) formed the universal piece de résistance, was 
indulged in, and later dancing. Every district had its corn-shucking 
songs, but most of them have been forgotten in the changed conditions 
of the South. One is recalled, of which the principal verses were 
improvised recitatives, always ludicrous, and often rudely witty ; and 
then the male voices would take up the refrain,— 


‘Shuck dat cohn, niggah, shuck dat cohn,” 
the female contingent, in shrill treble, responding,— 

“ Foh de ’possum en de sweet ’taters a’ roastin’ ;”’ 
while all joined in the repetition,— 


‘Shuck dat cohn, niggah, oh, den, shuck dat cohn, 
Foh de ‘possum en de ’taters a’ ’mos’ done.”’ 
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Shuck datcohn, Odenshuck dat cohn, Foh de ‘possum en de ’taters a’’mos’ done. 


But these halcyon days were not to last. Rumors of impending 
trouble and finally “ grim-visaged war’ itself came to dispel them 
forever. The quartette of young masters was broken up, and Uncle 
Man was in dire perplexity whether to accompany the two who went 
to the front, or remain with the more youthful pair that stayed at 
home. The latter alternative was adopted. Before hostilities were 
declared, a battle had been fought between a casual young Northern 
visitor to a neighboring plantation, now a well-known divine of the 
“City of Churches,” who misunderstood and commented upon the 
relation of the old mammy and her charge, and the latter, who cham- 
pioned his supposed mother’s cause with the declaration that while her 
skin might’ be black, her soul was white. Throughout that dreadful 
conflict Uncle Man was ever faithful. Indeed, the conduct of the 
negroes, who believed themselves the sole disturbing cause, untram- 
meled by doctrines of States’ rights or sovereignty, was everywhere 
remarkable. 

There were, however, discontented elements upon the plantation, 
and chief among them “ Lou,” a half-witted field-hand, who had dis- 
tinguished and nearly drowned himself by acting upon the sugges- 
tion, innocently given, that he should learn to swim by tying a 
large gourd to each great toe. One night, when the master was absent, 
the house was discovered on fire, and before morning nothing re- 
mained of it but crumbling walls and a heap of smoldering ashes. 
In the very midst of the conflagration his young mistress encountered 
Lou descending from the flaming attic, and recognized the incendiary 
in his apologetic exclamation, “I loves yo’ en de chillun, Miss Mandy, 
but I hates marster en old mistis.” This speech and corroborative 
evidence convicted the culprit, who, having been sentenced to be sold 
out of the State, was sent to Georgia. And yet the master was not a 
hard one. It is recalled that he permitted an instrument of punish- 
ment to be made in the shape of a hickory paddle, the flat end bored 
with holes, which were intended to blister the skin over the fleshy parts 
of the thigh; but it was never used, and hung idly upon the back 
veranda as a standing menace to a young and giddy woman, who, 
despite her biblical name of Esther, corrupted into “ Easter,” was a 
constant thorn in the side of the overseer. Uncle Man had never been 
punished. There was a tradition that his master had once encountered 
him with a jug of whisky, artfully concealed in a gunny sack, but the 
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former contented himself with breaking the frail vessel against a tree, 
without so much as a word of reproof. 

After the destruction of the old homestead the family moved to 
the nearest town, where Uncle Man became a pillar in the church. 
Under the tutelage of his young masters he had learned to spell, with 
no little difficulty, words of one and two syllables ; and, spectacled and 
sedate as a deacon, he now spent every Sunday in poring over his 
well-thumbed Bible. His delight after a verse had been painfully 
deciphered and recognized was unmistakable. Bible, spectacles, and, 
indeed, all his treasures were carefully preserved in a huge green chest. 
This was the depository of everything new that was given him, and 
there it remained unused. He seemed content in its simple possession, 
and to insure his being practically benefited, it was necessary to give 
him second-hand articles. 

Before the war closed, the old mistress died. The wanton destruc- 
tion of her home had, perhaps, hardened her heart and this, coupled 
with the fact that one of her daughters, a young and beautiful girl, 
had married the principal of her seminary, now become a bishop of 
the church, and who was as averse to the ownership of slaves as they 
were, strangely enough, to his service, had caused her to direct their 
sale in her will and the division of the proceeds among the heirs. 
Happily, however, the greater part were purchased by, and retained 
in, the family, and Uncle Man was among the number. The planta- 
tion blacksmiths, two brothers, named, respectively, Solomon and Aaron, 
were bought by a negro-trader who carried them to Richmond and 
sold them at auction, where the pair, after having been made to ex- 
hibit samples of their work on the block, were knocked down for a 
sum little less than five thousand dollars in Bank of Cape Fear notes. 
Some years after the war, a far-western paper found its way to their 
former master, who read in it the advertisement of a prosperous firm 
of blacksmiths, “ Brothers,” the identical Solomon and Aaron, 
who had adopted and continued to preserve the family name,—a 
grafted limb upon his genealogical tree, and possible bar sinister upon 
his escutcheon, in the dim future. 

Soon after Lee’s surrender at Appomattox the little town was 
garrisoned by a western regiment from Sherman’s army. For months 
it had feared Wheeler’s cavalry almost as much as Kilpatrick’s or 
Stoneman’s raiders, for the surrounding country was well-nigh ex- 
hausted, and it made little difference who took what remained. The 
Yankees proved to be hornless and very much like other men. It 
was, indeed, a great relief when the end came, although apparently it 
meant ruin to every slave-owner. Uncle Man was informed that he 
was free, and, as there was nothing left with which to pay wages, he 
and his fellows were advised to seek work elsewhere. Fortunately it 
was in the beautiful spring-time, and many of them made arrange- 
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ments to cultivate little patches of ground on shares with their late 
owners. This was everywhere the first step towards the industrial 
regeneration of the South. Uncle Man, however, treated the proposi- 
tion with scorn. Like many another old-time slave, to hiim there was 
no degradation like that of the “ po’ white trash” or the “ free niggah.” 
When a mild insistence was employed, he positively refused to go, and 
finally broke down, and, with tears in his eyes, asked what he had 
done, and begged to be allowed to stay with his young masters. Nor 
was he alone in such entreaty. In his case, nothing further was said 
about the matter, and until the day of his death, which happened more 
than a score of years after the war closed, he lived as much a slave as 
he had ever been. No regular wages were paid him, but he was 
clothed and fed as before. At intervals his former owner gave him 
money, but other than tobacco, he had no wants. To his young 
masters, now grown, and particularly to the youngest, who was travel- 
ing abroad, he remained devotedly attached. In their letters he was 
always mentioned, and he invariably returned a characteristic and 
tender greeting. When curios came from those distant lands, he, too, 
was remembered, and among such souvenirs there was a silk handker- 
chief from China, which he especially prized. Like everything else, 
it went into the big green chest, where it was carefully guarded and 
frequently examined. And no one was more glad to see the returned 
wanderer than he. During these brief and infrequent visits, he was 
encouraged by every device to ask for money with which to purchase 
tobacco, for his request for a nickel was invariably expressed in the 
amusing query: “ Yo’ ain’t got airy nicolas *bout yo’, is yo’, Marse 
Sammy?” He seemed to consider himself a member of this younger 
generation whose sports he had shared with the affection of a boon com- 
panion, and whose growth he had watched with the solicitude of a 
parent. Thus he resented any allusion to his advancing years. To his 
less venerable master’s playful inquiry as to his age, it was his wont to 
evasively reply, “ Well, Marster, I mout be older den I is.” Until 
a short time preceding his death he performed the few chores required 
~ about the home of an elderly couple, and at no time did he betray the 
slightest interest in the processions and other ceremonies with which 
his race was accustomed to celebrate its emancipation. Slavery, such 
as he endured, had never had any terrors for the old darky, and 
freedom was a meaningless word in his vocabulary. And thus he lived 
and died. As long as he could shuffle about he continued to work. 
Finally, when he was confined to his bed, he had the old green chest 
brought near, and from its strange medley of contents drew forth the 
silk handkerchief from the Orient. This he kept folded upon his 
pillow, nor would he suffer it to be disturbed by any other than his 
own hands. Again and again he partially raised himself upon his 
feeble limbs to gaze fondly and admiringly at its brilliant color, or else 
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passed his hand caressingly over its soft texture as though it had been 
a thing of life. When the end approached, the heart of the old slave 
went out to the absent one, the last and dearest of the lads he had 
loved so tenderly and served so faithfully ; and as his soul was freed 
from its earthly fetters, he pressed the silken gift convulsively to his 
withered cheek, and was heard to murmur, “ Yo’ ain’t got airy nicolas 
*bout yo’, is yo’, Marse Sammy ?” 


Henry Rowan LEMty. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE BARRUNDIA CASE AGAIN. 


I HAVE carefully read the article by Mr. William Gray Brooks, in the 
Untrep SERVICE for June, upon the legal aspects of the killing of 
General Barrundia on board the steamship “ Acapulco,” in the harbor 
of San José, Guatemala, on the 28th of August last. 

While confessing to extreme diffidence in advancing views antag- 
onistic to the position therein taken, I cannot allow what I consider 
to be an erroneous statement of the law applicable to so important a 
question to go absolutely unchallenged. 

As there seems to be some confusion in the minds of the public as 
to the reason for the recall of Mr. Lansing B. Mizner, late envoy- 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Central America, it may 
not be out of place to state it. 

Mr. Mizner was recalled simply and solely upon the ground that, 
in directing Captain William G. Pitts, of the steamship “ Acapulco,” 
to surrender General Barrundia, he had exceeded the bounds of his 
authority. “On the 30th of August, 1890, Mr. Wharton, acting 
Secretary of State, informed Mr. Mizner, in reply to his telegram 
of the 28th, that, as General Barrundia entered the jurisdiction of 
Guatemala at his own risk, the assumption of jurisdiction by the 
Guatemalan authorities was at their risk and responsibility, and that it 
was regretted that he had advised or consented to the surrender.” * 

“ For your course, therefore, in intervening to permit the authori- 
ties of Guatemala to accomplish their desire to capture General Bar- 
rundia, I can discover no justification. You were promptly informed 
that your act was regretted. I am now directed by the President to 
inform you that it is disavowed. The President is, moreover, of the 
opinion that your usefulness in Central America is at an end.’’? 

It was Mr. Mizner’s duty, immediately upon the demand for Gen- 
eral Barrundia’s surrender, to refuse acquiescence, and report the case at 
once to his government, and it may have been his duty, in addition, to 
have accorded General Barrundia the protection of the United States Le- 
gation on shore, or the protection of one of our public vessels in Guate- 


1 The Barrundia Case, Ex. Doc., No. 51, 51st Congress, 2d Session, page 2. 
2 The Barrundia Case, page 44. 
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malan waters. This Mr. Mizner did not do, but himself assumed the 
responsibility of determining whether or not the jurisdiction of Guate- 
mala attached, and, deciding it in the affirmative, gave a written order 
to Captain Pitts for General Barrundia’s surrender, the captain having 
previously abandoned, in effect, all his authority in the matter to the 
American minister. For this unwarranted assumption of authority, 
therefore, Mr. Mizner was very properly recalled. 

Whether or not it was justifiable on the part of the Secretary of 
the Navy to severely reprimand Lieutenant-Commander George C. 
Reiter, in command of the United States ship “ Ranger,” acting under 
the United States minister, to deny him a court of inquiry, and to re- 
lieve him finally of his command, is a question of ethics the discussion 
of which is foreign to the purpose of this article. 

To an intelligent consideration of the law applicable to the case it 
will be necessary to agree as to the facts, and I am willing to accept as 
substantially correct the statement compiled by Mr. Brooks from news- 
paper accounts of the tragedy. Upon this statement of facts, Mr. 
Brooks’s argument is, that “ a vessel sailing under the flag of any civilized 
nation is so far considered as a portion of the territory of such nation 
that all on board such vessel are subject to the jurisdiction and laws of 
the country to which it belongs and protected by them; the only ex- 
ceptions to this principle being the case of a vessel whose crew have 
been engaged in piracy (over which crime all nations are held to have 
concurrent penal jurisdiction), and in cases of the commission of felo- 
nies by the officers and crew of the vessel while lying in a foreign port, 
or of any unlawful acts done by such vessel, or of contracts entered 
into by the owners, officers, or crew, when the jurisdiction of the port 
attaches ;” and the Pacific Mail steamship “ Acapulco,” upon which 
General Barrundia took passage at a Mexican port, “was a quasi por- 
tion of the territory of the United States, and General Barrundia, 
while he remained a passenger on board, was subject to the jurisdiction 
of, and protected by, the laws of the United States.” ‘“ The entrance 
of an armed force,” therefore, “from the government of Guatemala 
upon the United States steamer ‘ Acapulco,’ when lying in the port 
of San José, was an act in derogation of the sovereignty of the United 
States, and an invasion of her quasi territory ;” and “ through the con- 
sequences following the official action of Mr. Mizner, the United States 
minister, the territory of the United States has been stained by the 
blood of a political refugee who sought protection under her flag.” 

There is a vital defect in this argument : to stand, it must be shown 
either that the jurisdiction of the United States over the steamship 
“ Acapulco” in Guatemalan waters was exclusive, or that the jurisdiction 
of Guatemala did not attach, and this Mr. Brooks does only by as- 
sumption. Nowhere in the citations made by him is the claim ad- 


vanced that a nation has exclusive jurisdiction over its private vessels 
Voi. VI. N. S.—No. 2. 9 
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in foreign ports, or that the right of asylum extends to fugitives, either 
political or criminal, on private vessels voluntarily in harbor. The 
cases of Wilson vs. McNamee, 102 U.S., 572; Crapo vs, Kelley, 16 
Wallace, 616 ; In re Moncan, 14 Federal Reporter, 44; and In re Ah 
Sing, 13 Federal Reporter, 286, merely enunciate the doctrine that a 
private vessel is considered as a part of the territory of the nation to 
which it belongs, and to this general proposition there is not, and can- 
not be, any dissent. Neither is the quotation from Mr. Webster’s note 
of August 1, 1842, to Lord Ashburton in point. The matter in con- 
troversy was the case of the ship “Creole,” driven by mutiny into 
Nassau, and the question at issue was if the slaves on board, being in a 
British port, could be demanded by their owner. It was subsequently 
settled by commissioners that as to the status of the persons on board, 
the vessel had not been out of the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States, the right of asylum to vessels in distress being held as sacred. 
It may be mentioned that Lord Ashburton, in his reply of the 6th of 
August to Mr. Webster, said that he was “ startled” at some of Mr. 
Webster’s propositions in the note above referred to. 

The case of the steamship “Trent” is also not in point: the arrest 
of Messrs. Mason and Slidell was made upon the high seas, in violation 
of law, and the United States government disavowed the act. 

The question to be determined in this Barrundia affair is, Can 
the state of Guatemala take from an American private vessel, within 
its territorial waters, one of its own citizens charged with any offense 
punishable by its laws, said citizen being a passenger in transit to a 
port without the jurisdiction of Guatemala? It surely cannot un- 
less it has jurisdiction, and this question of jurisdiction I will now 
consider. 

“The maritime territory of every state extends to the ports, har- 
bors, bays, mouths of rivers, and adjacent parts of the sea enclosed by 
headlands belonging to the same state. The general usage of nations 
superadds to this extent of territorial jurisdiction a distance of 
a marine league, or as far as a cannon-shot will reach, from the shore, 
along the coasts of the state. Within these limits its rights of prop- 
erty and territorial jurisdiction are absolute, and exclude those of 


every other nation.” * 


“The jurisdiction of the nation within its own territory is neces- 
sarily exclusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no limitation not 
imposed by itself. Any restriction upon it deriving validity from an 
external source would imply a diminution of its sovereignty to the 
extent.of the restriction, and an investment of that sovereignty to the 
same extent in that power which could impose such restriction. All 
exceptions, therefore, to the full and complete power of a nation 


5 Lawrence’s Wheaton, second annotated edition, page 820. 
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within its own territories must be traced up to the consent of the 
nation itself. They could flow from no other legitimate source.” . ... 
“This perfect equality and absolute independence of sovereigns, and 
this common interest impelling them to mutual intercourse, has given 
rise to a class of cases in which every sovereign is understood to waive 
the exercise of a part of the complete territorial jurisdiction which 
has been stated to be the attribute of every nation.” ¢ 

These cases in which this absolute and exclusive jurisdiction of the 
sovereign is considered as waived are, first, the exemption of the 
person of the sovereign from arrest and detention within foreign 
territory ; second, the immunity allowed by all civilized nations to 
foreign ministers, the members of their household, and their domicile ; 
and third, where foreign troops are allowed to pass through his do- 
mains, and where public vessels, a part of the military force of the 
nation, are allowed within his ports. 

This immunity of the sovereign, his ministers, and his public ves- 
sels from local jurisdiction, is not claimed or granted as a matter of 
right, but as a matter of comity between nations, and may be withdrawn 
upon notice. 

It will be seen that absolute immunity is accorded to public vessels 
alone, and between them and private vessels a clear distinction must 
be made. Public vessels everywhere, and private vessels on the high 
seas, are undoubtedly within the exclusive jurisdiction of the nation 
under whose flag they sail. 

“No nation has any right or jurisdiction at sea, except it be over 
the persons of its own subjects in its own public or private vessels, 
and so far territorial jurisdiction may be considered preserved, for the 
vessels of a nation are, in many respects, considered as portions of 
its territory, and persons on board are protected and governed by the 
laws of the country to which the vessel belongs. They may be pun- 
ished for offenses against the municipal laws of the state committed on 
board its public and private vessels at sea, and on board its public 
vessels in foreign ports.” ° 

Notwithstanding the admitted extraterritoriality of public vessels, 
Attorney-General Bradford gave an opinion June 24, 1794, “that it 
would be lawful to award the writ of habeas corpus to bring up a citizen 
of the United States illegally detained on board a ship of war in our 
waters,” upon the following grounds: “The ports and harbors of 
England area part of the kingdom. The jurisdiction of the nation is 
as complete over them as over the land itself, and the laws of nations 
invest the commander of a foreign ship of war with no exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the country into which he comes.” 


4 Lawrence’s Wheaton, page 192; case of the schooner “‘ Exchange,’’ 7 Cranch. 
5 Kent, thirteenth edition, page 27, 
6 Opinions of Attorneys-General, i., page 47. 
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So also in 1799 the Attorney-General gave as his opinion, “ That it 
was lawful to serve a civil or criminal process upon a person on board 
a foreign ship of war within a harbor of the United States.”” 

Although these opinions as to jurisdiction do not apply to the 
vessels themselves, but only to persons on board, it would seem from 
the reasoning of the great chief justice, in the case of the schooner 
“ Exchange,” reported in 7 Cranch, that by the comity existing among 
nations all local jurisdiction over public vessels is considered as waived. 

“ But whatever may be the nature and the extent of the exemp- 
tion of the public or private vessels of one state from the local jurisdic- 
tion in the ports of another, it is evident that this exemption, whether 
expressed or implied, can never be construed to justify acts of hostility 
committed by such vessel, her officers and crew, in violation of the 
laws of nations, against the security of the state in whose ports she is 
received, or to exclude the local tribunal and authorities from resort- 
ing to such measures of self-defense as the security of the state may 
require. ® 

The old rule adopted by Wheaton upon the authority of preceding 
writers, but afterwards modified by him, to the effect that “ private 
vessels of one state entering the ports of another are not exempt from 
the local jurisdiction, unless by express compact, and to the extent 
provided by such compact,” appears to, have given way to the law 
established by France, which is substantially as follows : 

“ As to ships of commerce, we know that when they are in the 
territorial waters of a foreign state they are not exempt from the local 
police and jurisdiction, except as to facts happening on board which do 
not concern the tranquillity of the port, or persons foreign to the crew. 
For all other facts they remain subject to this police and this jurisdic- 
tion. Hence it follows that the local authority has the right to pass on 
board these vessels, there to pursue, search for, and arrest persons who 
have been guilty, either ashore or even on board, of acts amenable to 
the territorial justice.” ® 

Attorney-General Cushing, September 6, 1856, gave as his opinion 
that “ships of war enjoy the full rights of extraterritoriality in foreign 
ports and territorial waters. Merchant shipsare a part of the territory 
of their country, and are so treated on the high seas, and are partially 
but not wholly so while in the territorial waters of a foreign country. 
In port the local authority has jurisdiction of acts committed on board 
of a foreign merchant ship while in port, provided those acts affect the 
peace of the port, but not otherwise; and its jurisdiction does not ex- 
tend to acts internal to the ship, or transpiring on the high seas. The 
local authority has a right to enter on board a foreign merchantman in 
’ Opinions of Attorneys-General, i., page 55. 


8 Lawrence’s Wheaton, page 207. 
® Ortolan, Diplomatie de la Mer, tom. i., page 335. 
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port for the purpose of inquiry universally, but for the purpose of 
arrest only in matters within its ascertained jurisdiction.” 

In regard to the right of asylum for political refugees, it is evident 
that it can be granted only by ministers and public vessels, on account 
of their extraterritoriality. Mr. Bayard, when Secretary of State, 
recognized this principle in the case of Gomez, in his instructions to 
Mr. Hall, March 12, 1885, at that time our minister to Central 
America, saying, “ Under the circumstances it was plainly the duty of 
the captain of the ‘Honduras’ to deliver him (Gomez) up to the local 
authorities upon their request. It may be safely affirmed that when a 
merchant vessel of one country visits the ports of another for the pur- 
poses of trade, it owes temporary allegiance, and is amenable to the 
jurisdiction of that country, and is subject to the laws which govern 
the port it visits so long as it remains, unless it is otherwise provided 
by treaty. Any exemption or immunity from local jurisdiction must 
be derived from the consent of that country. No such exemption is 
made in the treaty of commerce and navigation concluded between this 
country and Nicaragua on the 21st of June, 1867.” 

The rule to be deduced from the opinions and authorities above 
quoted is not that a private vessel, voluntarily in the waters of a 
foreign port, is exempt by right from the local jurisdiction, for the 
reason that it is part of the nation to which it belongs, except in regard 
to infraction of local laws, the matter of contracts and offenses on board 
that disturb the peace of the port; but the rule would seem to be that 
such vessel is absolutely and exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
country where it may temporarily be, and that, by reason of its being 
considered a part of the territory of the nation to which it belongs, 
this exclusive jurisdiction is waived, by the presumed consent of 
nations, only in those matters that are strictly internal to the ship and 
its company. 

General Barrundia, being a citizen of Guatemala, amenable to her 
laws, but a fugitive from her justice, having been found on board an 
American private vessel, voluntarily within the territorial waters of the 
state, and such vessel not being privileged as an asylum, under the law 
of nations, and it not appearing that he was otherwise entitled to the 
protection of the United States, it follows that the state of Guatemala 
had an undoubted right to arrest and take from the “ Acapulco” 
General Barrundia, whether charged with a political offense or a 
common crime, by any process, summary or otherwise, known to her 
laws. 

If General Barrundia had submitted to arrest, and it was subse- 
quently discovered that it was made in violation of the law of Guate- 
mala, he would have had a remedy in the courts of his country. But 


10 Opinions of Attorneys-General, viii., page 73. 
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it is mortifying to our pride as a nation, to know that our minister to 
Central America was juggled into giving what is called an “order of 
arrest” in a matter over which he had no authority, and that General 
Barrundia, in resisting the arrest attempted under this so-called 
“ order,” should have lost his life. 

I know of no other case in our history where our representative 
abroad has, upon request, been so kind as to issue a bench-warrant for 
the local authorities to arrest, within their territorial limits, one of 
their own citizens charged with crime under their laws. 


Srpney D. SHATTUCK. 





THE BRITISH ARMY IN 1891. 


(FROM THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.) 


EARLY in March the council of the Royal United'Service Institution 
invited me to deliver a lecture on Friday, May 8, at 3 P.M., before the 
members and their friends, on “ Our Military Administration.” I felt 
honored by the request, and I at once consented. A little later I was 
written to as to the choice of chairman, and a day was named on which 
the paper was to be sent in. Later, again, I was asked to change the 
title to “ The British Army in 1891,” and consented. When, however, 
the council read the paper, they pronounced it “too political.” To 
prevent any misconception, let me add that nothing could have been 
more perfect than the courtesy which I met with from the chairman of 
the council, General Sir F. Stephenson, on whom fell the duty of 
stating the objections to the paper which the council entertained. I 
now print the paper with all its imperfections, 


Apology is needed from a civilian who ventures to lecture on any 
subject at the Royal United Service Institution. When he appears 
there to read a paper on such a topic as “ The British Army in 1891,” 
or “Our Military Administration,” to use the title first suggested by 
the council, apology is doubly due. When he is not only a civilian 
but a politician, of opinions unpopular among soldiers and naval men, 
he cannot but feel that possibly he has been invited in order that he 
may be devoured. At the same time there is ground for civilians, and 
even for Radical civilians, beginning to interest themselves in the 
question. I have no claim even to the experience of a volunteer. If 
I was once an inefficient lance-corporal in a badly-drilled battalion, 
and once a still more inefficient private in a better one; if I have seen 
as a spectator a great deal of modern war, it is not as a volunteer or as 
an eye-witness of campaigns that I accepted the honor of the invitation 
of the council to come here to-day ; but as a representative of the tax- 
payer, concerned in knowing what the army costs and what return in 
efficiency is made. Moreover, the Secretary of State for War has 
lately said that the government cannot be expected to undertake sweep- 
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ing military reform because the country seems to feel no interest in 
the matter, which is a direct invitation to us to concern ourselves about 
it for the future. Then, too, British soldiers are hampered by the 
Regulations in discussing military administration, except, indeed, when 
they give evidence before committees or commissions, and the evidence 
given before the most recent—the Hartington Commission—has not 
been published. The choice as regards free criticism lies between the 
British civilian and the foreign soldier, and, on the whole, perhaps the 
British civilian may be not less incompetent to speak upon British 
military administration than the foreign military critic. No Radical 
civilian could possibly use harder language about our present military 
system than falls from foreign critics, the latest of whom has told us, 
in the Revue du Cercle Militaire, that the “ British army is not fit for 
war,” and that British mobilization in the present day would be even 
more defective than that of the French army in 1870,—the last word 
to express badness among Frenchmen. A previous foreign critic, 
Captain Fiessinger, had called our army “an army to which peace is 
necessary ;” and another, Captain Claser, “‘an army which has neither 
peace footing nor war footing.” The present lecturer cannot speak 
with this sweeping certainty of condemnation. He can only throw out 
doubts raised in his own mind by the perusal of most of what has been 
written in this country and abroad upon the subject, and by the replies 
given to him by the British soldiers that he has been able to consult. 
As I have ventured even in this strictly non-political assembly to 
breathe the name of the section of a party, far from popular among 
soldiers and sailors, to which I myself belong, perhaps I may be allowed 
to very frankly admit that if to my mind both parties in the state are 
in some degree responsible for any present inefficiency in imperial 
defense, on the whole the heavier share of any blame which may be 
allotted may properly fall upon that branch of the Liberal party to 
which I myself belong, inasmuch as in the past we may have given too 
much regard to the sole principle of economy in the public service, as 
contrasted with that of efficiency which should always be considered 
with it, and have shown too great an impatience of all discussion of 
military matters on the insufficient ground that they are hateful to us. 
No doubt there is the suspicion that an army asked for as a defensive 
force might be used for purposes which some think less respectable, 
and there is some dread of further extension of the empire. But 
nothing can excuse us for not giving our best attention to a matter 
which involves both the safety of the empire and the largest branch of 
the national expenditure. Having said so much against myself, I may 
perhaps be allowed partially to balance what I have admitted by sug- 
gesting that possibly others may sometimes be affected by undue regard 
for routine, and even by personal interests which might be damaged by 
revolutionary reform. 
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Some time ago I lectured before the Royal Statistical Society on 
the great cost of our little army as contrasted with the smaller cost of 
the vastly stronger foreign armies, and it was in consequence of that 
lecture that I was invited by your council to come here to-day. In 
the first place, what of the cost? It is necessary to mention this 
branch of the inquiry because there is a risk which must be patent to 
every politician, if not equally so to soldiers, that, unless a clear case 
can be shown, the time will come when the confusion of military 
tongues as regards advice to the country on military matters, and the 
general admission of military men that all is not as it should be, com- 
bined with the increase of estimates and the avoidance of a sweeping 
change of system, will lead the House of Commons to cut down the 
number of men and merely ruin what there is of a present system 
without substituting any other. Already impartial organs of opinion, 
or organs by no means strongly committed against the powers that be, 
such as the Zimes in the London and the Manchester Guardian in the 
provincial press, are telling the country that Lord Hartington’s com- 
mission has shown that without great change there is no hope of im- 
provement, either as regards efficiency or cost ; that there is no one in 
the country who, taking both army and navy into consideration, can 
tell us what is the nature of possible future attack upon us and what is 
a sufficient defensive force to meet it. These journals suggest that we 
are making little real progress in the most vital elements of prepared- 
ness for war. The army and navy expenditure now stands at from 
thirty-six and a half to thirty-eight and a half millions at home, and 
from sixteen and a half to seventeen and a half millions in India; or 
from fifty-three to fifty-six millions in all; besidés a million to a 
million and a half in the self-governing colonies ; or fifty-four to fifty- 
seven millions for the defense of the British empire. The naval ex- 
penditure at home was nearly nineteen and a half millions in 1890-91, 
or, with India, twenty millions. The expenditure “at home” upon 
land forces was eighteen millions net, and in India seventeen millions ; 
or an expenditure on land forces of thirty-five millions, and with the 
self-governing colonies thirty-six millions sterling. Our expenditure 
upon land forces is greater than that of France, greater than that of 
Germany, nearly double that of Russia,—greater, in other words, than 
that of any power; and our expenditure upon defense as a whole vastly 
greater than that of France or any power in the world. The country 
would not grudge it if we were assured that we possess an effective 
defense of the whole of the territories governed by the queen. All 
that we can say for certain is that the cost is great and the efficiency 

doubtful. 
After my lecture at the Statistical Society had been printed, the 
highest authorities wrote two letters with regard to it. In the one 
they stated that while my figures were correct, I had included money 
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being spent to bring the fleet quickly to a proper strength, and money 
raised for the improvement of barrack accommodation; as regarded 
India, I had included the military expenditure in Burmah, and the 
special frontier preparations, of which I myself approved. In the 
second letter they put forward the absence in this country of conscrip- 
tion as the explanation of the great cost of our defense. These answers 
will hardly bear scrutiny as replies to the statements that I made. 
Burmah may not always cost us money, but past experience bids us 
believe that, as regards the Indian frontiers, when the expenditure in 
Burmah is over some other expenditure will take its place. The special 
frontier preparations in India will not cease. A strategic railway has 
now to be made through the Zhob; the Attock crossing has to be 
strongly fortified, 2nd works at Rawul Pindi to be forthwith thrown 
up. Neither is there any probability that the expenditure on the navy 
will tend to diminish. After barracks have been provided for there 
will be other demands made with equal justice for other matters, which 
will prevent decrease in charge. The pay of the private is almost 
immediately to be increased. The number of horses kept up is to be 
raised. A stock of new arms must be manufactured. We have not 
yet got our smokeless powder, which almost every other power now 
possesses. Neither have we yet our stores of the new shells, with burst- 
ing charges of the high explosives, with which France and Germany 


are provided. On the present system there is little probability of 
decrease in cost. Mr. Stanhope, indeed, has said that for the large 
portion of the expenditure which is made in the name of India “ the 


government of India is responsible ;” a statement which is constitu- 


tionally accurate, but hardly true in practice, when we take note of the 
pressure brought to bear upon the government of India to make them 
buy at five pounds ten shillings a rifle which they do not think worth 
the money, and to retain presidency commands, which, if left to them- 
selves, they would long years ago have abolished, partly on grounds of 
efficiency and partly on grounds of cost. It was in June, 1881, that 
the viceroy in council first sent home the scheme for the abolition of 
the presidency commands, on which the highest Indian opinion was 
and has remained agreed, and which has been vetoed by successive 
secretaries of state, against the wish of successive viceroys and succes- 
sive commanders-in-chief. As Mr. Stanhope ended his letter by speak- 
ing of one branch of the expenditure as expenditure of which I myself 
approved, I should like to point out that I do not disapprove of any’ 
branch, provided that we obtain a due return for what we spend ; but 
the whole point lies there. As for the other reply,—the usual answer, 
—contained in the word “ conscription,” I had pointed out in advance 
in my lecture before the Statistical Society that pay does not constitute — 
an overwhelming proportion of our expenditure, that pay includes 
officers’ pay, and that foreign countries pay their officers, taking all 
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ranks through, to the extent of a very large figure, while the pay of 
officers cannot be said to be affected by conscription. The non-com- 
missioned officers of foreign armies are also largely composed of re- 
enlisted men, and in this case conscription does not much come in, 
though the price of labor does. The item chiefly affected among our- 
selves by the non-existence of conscription is that of the pay of privates, 
something between a half and two-thirds of the total pay, or say, some 
eight millions sterling. That of men’s pensions is affected, that of food 
a little, and that of clothing, but in this last case with much doubt 
whether cheaper clothing, and clothing more suitable for war, could 
not be made sufficiently attractive to the eye. The items affected by 
the absence of conscription add up to about ten millions, out of the 
thirty-five millions expended upon land forces, without counting the 
expenditure of the self-governing colonies, and this ten millions is, of 
course, only affected to the extent of a proportion of its amount. The 
non-existence of conscription affects, in short, those regular forces which 
can turn out without increased expenditure only one army corps at 
home and two in India, while less than one is scattered about the 
world ; less than four corps in all of regular troops, for an expendi- 
ture of thirty-five millions sterling upon land forces. It is worth 
noting, though the argument must not be pursued too far, that the 
non-existence of conscription also affects the navy, although not to the 
same extent, inasmuch as material plays a larger part and men play a 
smaller part in the case of a marine than in that of a land force. The 
British navy is not more costly, ton for ton or gun for gun, than is the 
French navy ; although our army is, of course, man for man, infinitely 
more costly than that of France. It has been said that we ought to 
count not the direct cost of conscription only, but the indirect cost in 
the abstraction of men from productive labor. Is that so? Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson has shown that a soldier, British or foreign, is in 
no case a productive worker. He is no more a producer if a volunteer 
regular than if a conscript with small pay. The difference between a 
continental army and our own in this respect is that in Russia there is 
a peace establishment of greatly over three-quarters of a million men, 
and in France and Germany one of some half a million in each case, 
while the numbers are smaller among ourselves. But what is inaccu- 
rately styled the “indirect cost of conscription” consists in the with- 
drawal from industry of a vast number of young men, either by a con- 
script system or one similar to our.own. On the other hand, the same 
authority has shown that one cause of higher cost with us per man is 
that the short service and long reserve system is obviously economical, 
inasmuch as for the annual cost of keeping up one soldier England has 
one man in the ranks and far less than one in the regular reserve, 
while France and Germany have one man in the ranks and several men 
in the reserve. Another argument adduced to account for the great 
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cost of the British army was brought forward in the discussion at the 
Statistical Society which followed the reading of my paper, when it 
was alleged that the cost of transport involved by our maintenance of 
military posts in South Africa and China and other distant portions of 
the globe was the real ground of great military expenses. But as the total 
cost of the movement of our troops by sea is trifling by the estimates, 
it is obvious that this was a fallacious reason. “ The enormous size of 
the British empire” is another form of the same argument. But as we 
have not a single soldier in British North America, except for the 
garrison at Halifax, a naval station, nor yet one man in Australia, it is 
difficult to see how it can be fair to count the size of these two Europes 
across the seas in connection with the cost of the British army, so far 
as it is borne on British or Indian estimates, and so far as the thirty- 
five millions for land forces goes. 

As we spend far more than other powers, so we produce far less 
return in numbers. On the seventh page of the “ Army Estimates” 
there is a misleading table which adds up, for the benefit of the tax- 
payer, columns of troops and dummy troops, until they swell to a 
total which would be large if it were true. When we analyze it we 
find one hundred and thirty-six thousand or one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand “home” regulars; some non-existent according to 
Lord Wolseley, many raw recruits,—a small army, weak in guns as 
compared with continental armies, guns being costly things. Behind 
these regulars come some sixty thousand men of a reserve, which is 
not a true reserve, inasmuch as the men are not regularly trained, and 
which is padded, according to Lord Wolesley, not only with some dead 
men, but with many permanently disabled from service. A nominal 
force of some one hundred and nine thousand militia, reduced in prac- 
tice to ninety-nine thousand at the time of training, stands next. Then 
come some Channel Island militia, but the Channel Islands are not in a 
condition of defense, and the War Office hesitate to place there modern 
guns for fear they should fall to our enemies in the event of war. 
Then follow some Malta and St. Helena militia; then the yeomanry ; 
and then the volunteers, who are decreasing in the number on the rolls 
‘ and in the number of efficients. To these forces have to be added 
seventy-four thousand excellent regular troops in India and an equal 
number of good native troops, the remainder of the native troops in 
India being worthless against our only probable foreign foe. This is 
indeed a heterogeneous army, and it would be ludicrous to compare it 
as a whole with a foreign army such as that of Germany, or even of 
Prussia at any period since the great peace, or with that of France 
since 1871. 

Our regulars alone would be put forward by soldiers as standing 
the comparison, and they, indeed, are few. Besides which, the nomjnal 
one hundred and thirty-six thousand or one hundred and thirty-seven 
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thousand borne on home estimates, with the exception of some twenty 
thousand of them who are abroad, are in some measure but a depot 
for the seventy-four thousand in India, and for the twenty thousand, 
more or less, of which I speak. The regular infantry are being 
armed with a costly rifle (much dearer than the new foreign rifles), of 
which Mr. Stanhope has said, “It is untrue that the rifle is not 
thought ‘fit for use’ in India ;” but which the Indian government 
has certainly hesitated to buy on the ground that we have not yet 
discovered the ammunition which this costly rifle needs. The cost of 
the regular infantry must also be speedily increased, unless we change 
our system, by the additional sixpence a day which Lord Wolseley has 
told us will be needed for the pay of men. Few as are our regulars, 
and certain as it is that, as Russia is allowed to draw near India and to 
prepare her base, the number of white regulars in India must be 
increased, yet on the present system the small numbers of the regulars 
at home themselves are threatened. When more money is asked—as 
it will be asked unless we make a sweeping change—for arms, powder, 
new shells, pay, and so forth, the government will be exposed to a 
reduction of the number of men under House of Commons pressure ; 
and, as no one would be mad enough to further reduce artillery, and 
as our half-horseless cavalry are not numerous, there would then occur 
a reduction in the small numbers of our regular infantry, already too 
few to form an effective school for generals even at a single point, 
Aldershot. 

After the infantry come the cavalry, with whom the critics of the 
late manceuvres are not pleased, comparing them with foreign regi- 
ments, and who, anyway, have few horses, being able to produce only 
seven thousand eight hundred and thirty-one horses to thirteen thou- 
sand four hundred and fourteen men, excluding India, although we 
include, I am told, in our seven thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, 
four-year-olds, utterly unfit for war. The French cavalry on a peace 
footing has sixty-eight thousand horses to seventy-six thousand men. 
I shall begin to believe that we possess a cavalry when I count some- 
thing over the two hundred and twenty or the two hundred and fifty 
men that I observe in a British cavalry regiment as against the six 
hundred or seven hundred men that I count in a foreign cavalry regi- 
ment, when I see them turn out. France added in the last financial 
year the same number of horses to her cavalry which we possess in all, 
excluding India. No French horses are counted as “ fit for war” till 
five years old, even for depot service, and no French horses go out to 
manceuvres or to war till they are six. In our recent manceuvres we 
could only find a little over two hundred horses for a regiment, and 
never three hundred, by using four-year-olds to march in mimic war, 
carrying eighteen stone upon their backs ; and the result was that the 
Times told us that our cavalry were not efficient, not up to the mark 
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of foreign cavalry, not “ fit to take the field as a fighting force ;” not 
“ fit and ready for use.” It is difficult, indeed, to expect a regiment of 
cavalry kept in a Lancashire manufacturing town, far removed from 
open ground for exercising, and with only the small number of horses 
that I describe, still more difficult to expect cavalry, broken up in 
detachments and with no chance of even regimental drill, to be equal 
to cavalry kept in a good continental cavalry garrison. Yet the British 
tax-payer is constantly assured in after-dinner speeches that if the 
British army is weak in numbers it is at all events a model force. 

Next come the guns,—the guns which Mr. Stanhope reduced, 
although it seems to me, as a civilian, that looking to the fact that we 
count our volunteers and our militia as infantry against invasion, and 
that they have no field artillery, our regular artillery ought to be 
vastly more numerous in proportion to our regular infantry than is the 
case at present here or, indeed, abroad. Switzerland, which has a 
population far less than that of Scotland or of London, can turn out 
more guns than the United Kingdom without India. Of horse artil- 
lery we have two batteries in Ireland and six in England, and it is 
very doubtful whether our six in England could furnish four batteries 
for the field for all the armies with which we could resist invasion, or 
parts of which we could send elsewhere to deliver a counter-blow. 
Counting field-guns of every kind, horse artillery, field artillery 
proper, and mountain batteries, we have six to eight batteries in Ire- 
land, and forty-one to forty-three batteries in England, Scotland, and 
the colonies ; and it is very doubtful whether we could suddenly horse 
and put in the field for war half our English batteries, or, say, twenty 
batteries of six guns,—one hundred and twenty guns in all. A single 
artillery station at the centre of an army corps in France or Germany 
can put in the field almost an equal number. We have, in other 
words, guns for an army corps, of which France and Germany have 
twenty each ready, and more behind to follow. All England can put 
suddenly in the field only about as many guns as a single French 
artillery garrison, such as that of Clermont, can turn out. At the 
highest calculation, Great Britain (without India) has two hundred 
and eighty-eight guns, of which the horses of some sixty-four are to 
be taken for ammunition columns on the outbreak of war; and 
different calculations show from two hundred and eighteen to two 
hundred and twenty-four as being the number that would remain, and 
it is assumed that less than half of these could be placed in the field, 
properly horsed upon the outbreak of war,—one hundred and nine 
guns, or one hundred and twelve guns at the outside,—while Switzer- 
land and Roumania each possess about three hundred guns that they 
can horse and put in the field ! 

I am told that our difficulties about guns do not stop here. Lord 
Wolseley has lately written that on mobilization we should take the 
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field with four different guns at home; and even in India we have 
still two patterns. In the recent cavalry manceuvres, moreover, our 
new guns were found too heavy for their work. The new 12-pounder 
exceeds the maximum weight permissible behind the team. But here 
I get into ground too technical. What I repeat is that we have an 
absurdly small proportion of field artillery ; smaller, even with regard 
to the regular forces of the crown, than that of any other power, and 
that the proportion of field artillery to all home forces, including vol- 
unteers, is ludicrously small; yet that on the ground of cost the num- 
bers of guns have been reduced, and that, also on the ground of cost, 
it is in contemplation on the outbreak of war to destroy batteries that 
have been kept up and scientifically trained in order that we should 
avoid in time of peace that expenditure upon an adequate wagon-train 
which the poorer countries, spending less money, have found it neces- 
sary to keep on foot. 

When our force of horse artillery was reduced by five batteries, 
the specious argument was put forward that, on the whole, matters 
would be on a more satisfactory footing in the future, because what 
remained would be more efficient. I should like to ask whether as a 
matter of fact the batteries in existence are in a state of readiness to 
take the field? I have been told that two years ago an attempt was 
made at Aldershot to send four guns of a battery of the First Army 
Corps to a flying column, and to send them equipped up to war strength. 
This necessitated taking all the draught-horses from the six guns of the 
battery, all the draught-horses of a second battery, and some of a third. 
That is to say, that to equip four guns for service, three batteries were 
disintegrated. Yet all the three batteries were in the First Army Corps 
which the country is told is ready to take the field. 

Neither can I learn that our garrison artillery is in a satisfactory 
condition. The constant change of officers from one branch to another 
of the service seems to me to seriously affect the efficiency of both 
divisions. As regards the efficiency of our garrison artillery, the Ger- 
mans are already using gun-cotton shells for their big guns with effects 
which none of our fortresses are now designed to resist; and, although 
the French melinite is probably less successful, there can be no doubt 
that foreign countries are as much ahead of us as regards powders and 
explosives as is the case on other points. 

While there is much danger that, unless the system can be changed 
and the cost per man decreased, the House of Commons will adopt 
the rough-and-ready plan of reducing men; on the other hand, our 
coaling stations are without sufficient garrisons for war. To every 
one of them troops would have suddenly to be dispatched on the 
outbreak of war, if indeed panic did not detain the navy in the 
Channel and prevent the possibility of convoy. Stations such as Sierra 
Leone, which the navy insists on holding, but which are unhealthy 
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and lightly garrisoned, would be taken by a French force from a 
neighboring colony. St. Helena and some other coaling stations are 
entirely undefended, and the same is the case with important points 
where pass our telegraphs, on the maintenance and protection of which 
in time of war we count. For example, upon the coast near Penang 
the whole eastern telegraph system is concentrated, and it is easily open 
toadash. Our two telegraph routes to the cape are both undefended 
at points where they are horribly exposed; and the routes of which I 
speak are the more important because I presume that no one seriously 
thinks that the route across Canada could be made safe, by any pos- 
sible precautions, in time of war, so that the Pacific coast of the 
Dominion would be out of reach of safe communication from home 
except by means of communication through the East. 

In speaking of the numbers of our regulars, and of the demands 
on them, I have taken into account only reasonable requirements. 
Sir George Baden-Powell has lately told us that Canada can trust 
for defensive purposes to the support of the United Kingdom. She 
certainly possesses, even according to the Australian scale, no adequate 
defenses of her own, spending only a quarter of a million in the year 
and keeping on foot only thirty-six thousand men, while the Australian 
colonies, less exposed, spend over a million sterling in the year and 
keep on foot a larger force. But I confess that I have not taken 
Canada into account, and if I did I should have to say that our regular 
army, already small for what it has to do, would find the demands 
upon it altogether and obviously overwhelming. 

My time is short for so large a subject, and of the militia I will 
say nothing, except that by general admission the militia is not 
adequately prepared for war, inasmuch as it seems probable that all 
the best men would volunteer, and be carried off to fill up gaps in 
the regular army, and that the remainder would be for some time 
disorganized. 

While our regulars form a dear army, although a highly efficient 
one as regards the portion kept in India and elsewhere across the seas, 
our militia, yeomanry, and volunteers form a cheap army, giving us a 
nominal force of considerably over three hundred thousand men for 
an expenditure apparently of under two millions a year (and really of 
two and a half millions, for the militia really cost nearly one and 
a half millions). On the other hand, they are deficient in trained 
officers, in preparedness for war, and in guns (possessing as they do no 
field artillery), and know nothing of the general officers who would 
have to handle them in masses in time of war,—a startling example 
of the want of consideration given to the imperial defense problem as 
a whole. 

As regards the volunteers, what I have seen and read would lead 
me to suppose that without much additional expense they might be so 
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organized as to form an excellent defensive force, if supported by a 
strong body of field artillery, which, however, it would seem to me, 
must be either regular or at least partially paid on the Australian 
system. During the war of 1870 I saw a good deal of the French 
Army of the Loire and of the French Army of the North, after I 
had quitted the German camps for those of France. French infantry 
with only from fifteen days’ to three months’ training stood well against 
German forces flushed with victory, where the former were commanded 
by skilled officers and backed by a powerful artillery. This seemed 
to me the lesson of Villepion, of Villers Bretonneux, of Coulmiers- 
Baccon, of Pont Noyelles (and even of Villersexel) ; but I was taught 
at that time by what I saw, and the opinion is confirmed by the many 
books, French and German, which I have since read about that war, 
that young troops, ill trained, but well officered and commanded, and 
supported by a powerful artillery, who can stand against good troops, 
must nevertheless bear in mind that superiority in artillery is a decisive 
element of success, and that the worse trained the troops the more in 
number should be their mobile field-guns. 

In the event of our fleet being for a short time paralyzed by the 
result of a first engagement which might have left our ships, even if 
victorious, in a half-sinking condition, or in the event of the fleet being 
taken away temporarily by its duties, a dash at London by a force 
drawn from the peace army of one of our neighbors would be very 
sudden, and clearly our volunteer force, now relied upon to form the 
larger portion of our field army against invasion, must be capable of 
rapid mobilization. The mobilization scheme contemplates the concen- 
tration on the North Downs of some sixty thousand volunteers with 
one hundred and fifty guns of position; but’ it is at present a mere 
paper scheme, and there is no real power of rapidly deciding what 
men are actually available for this purpose, and still less of training 
them in time of peace with a view to their certain presence in time of 
war. As matters stand we have not greatly progressed beyond the 
state of things contemplated by General Chesney in his “ Battle of 
Dorking.” 

I am absolutely convinced that the batteries of position are insuf- 
ficient for the purpose for which they have been devised, and if the field 
artillery is not greatly increased, so as to supply an adequate artillery 
for home defense, then I should suggest that we fall back upon the 
Birley scheme for a volunteer field artillery supported by trained 
regular drivers. Rumor says that this is to be carried out, but there 
is, so far as I can discover, no certainty that this is so. 

As regards all our forces, we still find, after the years which 
professedly have been given to the study of the problem of British 
mobilization, an absolute want of general consideration of the defense 
question, a want of preparation in time of peace for the massing of 
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troops in time of war with adequate provision for command, and a 
total absence of manceuvres on a sufficient scale to train generals and 
even regimental officers for the duties which in time of war they would 
be expected to perform. None of our generals have had the opportu- 
nity of handling in time of peace forces such as those which in the case 
of every continental army generals learn to handle. No one can study 
the history of the French army in the month of August, 1870, with- 
out seeing that the French failed to find a general who was competent 
to handle a mass of more than fifty thousand men, simply, as I take 
it, from the fact that no French general had previously had since 1859 
the opportunity of handling over thirty thousand men. In France 
generals are now trained in time of peace to handle masses of this size. 
In Russia at the manceuvres of 1890 one general was moving one 
hundred and eighty thousand men, and another one hundred and fifty 
thousand men ; three hundred and thirty thousand in all taking part 
in the manceuvres. 

The latest continental books assure us that, while before 1866 we 
were behind even on the old theories, and from 1866 to 1870 still more 
behind, since 1870 we have been wholly out of the race; that we still 
have depots distant from the regiments ; “ dispersed reserves” (if any) 
instead of local reserves near their regiments; “a slow and irregular 
mobilization ;” and, above all, “a grouping of forces in peace which 
does not correspond to their grouping in war.” No one seems willing 
to assert that our imperial defense is cheaply and adequately provided 
for by the fifty-four to fifty-seven millions which the empire spends 
for the purpose, or fifty-three to fifty-six millions without self-govern- 
ing colonies; and no one alleges that it would be impossible or even 
difficult to provide more adequately for our defense for the enormous 
sum we spend. Even of those whose names are made use of by Secre- 
taries of State for War as advising them, Lord Wolseley tells us that 
the “country pays for an inferior article a price that would be ample 
to give it a most efficient military machine.” Lieutenant-General 
Henry Brackenbury has stated his views upon the subject in the most 
formal shape in his evidence before Lord Randolph Churchill’s select 
committee. He described the special difficulties of mobilization in 
this country when the peculiarity of our reserves, of our militia, and 
of our volunteers was taken into account; the absence of all real local- 
ization, the possibility of effecting “considerable economies” by a better 
system, the creation of what he called “the brain of an army” to 
devise a better system; adding that “the War Office as now consti- 
tuted will never devise such a system.” He stated that as regarded 
our home expenditure we should for it scarcely be able to put a single 
army corps into the field at once. He explained how all other armies 
in Europe were now composed of the different units of the various arms 
and the administrative services in a fixed proportion, with a sufficient 
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number of horses, and with all equipment, transport vehicles, and 
stores necessary to enable an army to take the field. “Our army is 
not constituted in that way. Our army has not been built up with a 
view to the relative proportions of the various arms of the service; it 
has not got the horses or the means of obtaining those horses with 
great rapidity in the case of war, and no mobilization can be made 
without horses; and to the best of my belief it has not got the equip- 
ment and stores sufficient to enable it to take the field immediately. 
There is no fixed military policy. There is no plan, no systematic 
military policy. 

“Tf there were a . . . department whose duty it was to see how the 

. could be best expended next year for the interest of the army, 
and for following years in the same way, ... you would have an 
enormous increase of economy and efficiency.” Asked if we could 
cheapen and make more efficient our military administration with- 
out having recourse to conscription, he replied, “For the sum of 
money which you are now spending you might have a much better 
organized and a much more efficient army than the army you have 
now got.” 

Lord Wolseley has not only used the words which I just now 
quoted, but he has also stated that our army is unable to move suffi- 
ciently with the times, that it is clumsily and badly organized, and 
that its tactical instruction is far.below what it should be. These are 
criticisms which, coming as they do from our best-known soldiers and 
military writers (and I may add parenthetically that Sir Frederick 
Roberts also must be counted among those who are far from satisfied 
that we obtain our money’s worth in effective defense), cannot but 
impress the civilian public. They have been followed by the very 
grave report made by Lord Hartington’s commission and based upon 
evidence which has not been published. 

On army estimates Mr. Stanhope was lately tackled by Lord Hart- 
ington upon the Report of the Commission, and by other members 
upon the subject generally. The Secretary of State for War had to 
admit that the regular army at home were short of numbers five 
thousand men, that the standard of height had been steadily reduced, 
while reduction was now ceasing to produce an effect upon recruiting ; 
from which it follows, I may add, that not only is the empire spend- 
ing fifty-four to fifty-seven millions a year on defense (of which, from 
fifty-three to fifty-six in a manner for which we are responsible), but 
must look forward to a considerable increase for a rise in pay, if the 
present system is to be continued. Mr. Stanhope announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider the terms and length of service, 
but the country is sick of committees and commissions upon military 
questions, and desires action, and the discovery of some one willing to 
take responsibility for that action. Mr. Stanhope discussed (but in 
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such a way as not to clear it up) the question of field-guns at home. 
He said, “ We must organize our defensive forces upon the supposition 
that our fleet has been defeated and that an invasion is possible.” (It 
is not necessary to assume defeat ; crippling even by a victory, or tem- 
porary absence, might be sufficient.) “If an invasion is not thought 
possible, then there is no use in keeping up volunteers, but there is a 
reason for largely diminishing in other respects our military expendi- 
ture. This is not my view.” In another passage, however, he said 
that he had assumed that it was not necessary to associate batteries of 
regular artillery with the volunteers. This means that in the event 
of invasion the guns for our defense are to be provided by the new 
volunteer artillery of position. If invasion is possible, as the Secretary 
of State for War assumed, we are acting foolishly in relying upon 
these batteries of position, and, certainly, however low may be the 
opinion formed of the smartness of the continental artillery of the 
day, no competent person can believe that volunteer artillery of position 
are capable of competing with French regular field artillery. 

Turning from the regulars, Mr. Stanhope told the country that 
the militia establishment being one hundred and twenty-seven thousand, 
the number enrolled was only one hundred and one thousand, and 
even these reduced to ninety-nine thousand when called out for train- 
ing. The yeomanry were three thousand five hundred short ; and 
the volunteers, with an establishment of two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand, with two hundred and twenty-one thousand on the rolls and two 
hundred and twelve thousand efficient, were falling off all round. As 
a pendant to these somewhat black figures, Mr. Stanhope suggested in 
the same debate that he and his advisers had dealt adequately with the 
coaling-station problem. He announced the complete provision of the 
armament for many of them, including, for example, Sierra Leone, 
though he admitted that the important station of Esquimalt could not 
yet be armed on account of difficulties between the Canadians and 
ourselves, Turning to garrisons, he said that he and his advisers had 
carefully gone over the needs of every garrison and exactly estimated 
the number of men required. But have they provided them? Appar- 
ently these garrisons are still intended to be sent out after war has 
become certain, and by the time, for example, that the garrison of 
Sierra Leone reaches its post, the new guns sent out by Mr. Stanhope 
will be safely in the hands of the French peace-garrison of Senegal. 
This is a typical case. Sierra Leone is, as I said just now, an un- 
healthy station,—regarded, however, as essential by the navy, and so 
reported by Lord Carnarvon’s commission. A weak battalion of black 
troops kept there in time of peace cannot hold it in time of war against - 
the between four thousand and five thousand men kept by the French 
next door, in addition to the landing force of their squadron which 
may be set against the landing force of ours. Yet the present view 
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is first to fortify and then to arm it, and lastly, to trust for its defense 
to the ability of the fleet to convoy in time (at the moment when its 
other duties will be heaviest and panic and pressure the most great) a 
garrison from England to defend it. 

The reply next to that contained in the word “ conscription,” which 
I have already met, most often made by civilians to observations of the 
kind of those I have addressed to you, is similar to the reply of the 
ultra-naval school. It is that the true defense of England is by its 
navy, and that all else must be in the nature of asham. Supposing 
that this were so, it would be no complete answer to facts such as those 
which I have adduced. Wespend thirty-five millions upon land forces 
to twenty millions upon marine forces for imperial defense, without 
counting the self-governing colonies. The argument which I have 
quoted seems to assume that we are rich enough to afford to throw 
away thirty-five millions a year, for, otherwise, it must be right that 
we should demand for the money an efficient defense. But, even 
putting aside the fact that in any case it is worth discussing what 
becomes of the largest item of our imperial expenditure, is it the case 
that we can rely solely upon a navy, however strong? Supposing that 
the navy be made strong enough, which seems unlikely, to seal up all 
the ports of possible enemies and prevent invasion and destruction of 
trade, as well as to guard coaling-stations, and making the very large 
assumption, which I myself am not willing to make, that such exclu- 
sively marine defense would be the cheapest and most effective, as con- 
trasted with mixed defense, which is contrary to the teaching of every 
great work upon the art of war, and contrary to the opinion even of 
very high authorities among naval men, yet, in any case, the navy can- 
not defend India on its northwest frontier; and no one can say that 
under our present military system the seventeen millions spent in India 
upon land defense can be reduced. British Radical opinion some- 
times assumes that we might come to terms with Russia, and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill has given some Conservative protection to that view, 
which 1 have discussed elsewhere, but only to reject the possibility of-re- 
lying with safety upon any promises, accompanied even by a disarma- 
ment, which would be real to India, but which to Russia would be but 
little hinderance. Neither is it possible for me to make a sufficient de- 
mand upon your time to discuss the opinion of the ultra-naval school, 
which resists fortification and preparation on land against invasion, on 
the ground that unless we have an overwhelming naval preponderance or 
supremacy our food-supply will be cut off, and we starved by invest- 
ment, so that invasion will not be necessary in order to crush us. 
’ These views also I have discussed elsewhere, partly in my book, “ The 
British Army,” and partly in the chapter, in “ Problems of Greater 
Britain,” on ‘“ Imperial Defense,” and I hope to return to them in a 
popular work on imperial defense in the course of next autumn. More- 
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over, I have already given grounds for thinking that, in the present 
state of naval science, navies may lie at the mercy of inventors, and 
that it is far from safe for us, however strong we may make ourselves 
at sea, to “ put all our eggs into one basket.” 

What, then, is to be done? First, and above all, as is suggested to 
us both by those who signed the report of the Hartington Commission 
and by those who drew the minority report, to obtain a joint considera- 
tion of the military and of the naval side of the defense problem ; one 
plan for doing which would be for a prime minister for a short time 
(providing himself, of course, with an efficient secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, so as to give himself full control of his time) to take 
into his own hands the War Office and the Admiralty, it being under- 
stood that the parliamentary and detail work should be discharged by 
the man standing next to him in each office. The result would, I am 
convinced, be the creation of the second great necessary,—a permanent 
defense brain in the shape of a general staff. 

I may be charged with having said to-day a great deal about the 
defects of our present system without having described a new one to 
take its place, at least so far as army administration proper goes. On 
the other hand, it is impossible for a civilian, who has not had great per- 
sonal experience of the War Office and of the Admiralty (such, for ex- 
ample, as that of Mr. Childers, who has been secretary of state for war 
and first lord of the Admiralty), to pronounce with the slightest confi- 
dence between the two schemes which chiefly came before Lord Harting- 
ton’s commission. Whatshould be the nature of the command-in-chief ; 
whether in its present form it should be abolished; whether there 
should be a commander-in-chief for India, independent of the com- 
mander-in-chief at home, and, on the other hand, of course, supreme 
in India (without interference by the governments of Madras and 
Bombay), and a commander-in-chief at home without any Indian func- 
tions? These are questions of detail by the side of the one great point, 
the joint examination of the whole problem of defense and provision 
for>a permanent consideration of it by the best brains that can be 
secured, and with adequate power and responsibility. Every other 
military nation has a strong general staff, organized by a Moltke or by 
an Archduke Albert or by a Miribel. The problem of defense is more 
difficult as regards the British empire than for any other state, as 
Colonel Maurice has well shown; yet we are the only country spend- 
ing vast sums upon defense which has no general staff. A general 
staff needs a chief of the staff at the head of it, who in our country 
would be, as General Miribel is in France, the right-hand man of the 
minister of war or minister of defense, if we follow the example set us 
by our colonies of placing a supreme war minister over both branches 
of defense. I ventured, in the “ Imperial Defense” chapter of “ Prob- 
lems of Greater Britain,” to remark that— 
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“The working out in advance of the problems of war, perfectly performed in 
Germany, involves not half the complication that presents itself in the case of the 
British empire. .. . The British empire has enormous frontiers, world-wide in- 
terests, and numerous possible enemies—small or great—as well. Of all the nations, 
ours should be that trusting the most to well-ordered knowledge and well-elaborated 
plans. Yet from time to time we are shocked by revelations of our unprepared 
condition, and a strong popular feeling having been thus created, government 
follows the impulse, and appoints a committee or a commission to obtain informa- 
tion and make recommendations to it. Reports overlap and sometimes contradict 
each other, and frequently . . . noaction at all is taken.” 


The existence of a general staff would in itself constitute a form of 
imperial federation for military purposes. The staff would know the 
resources of each colony, and at what point each colony was deficient, 
and the government on its advice would propose to the colonies definite 
schemes forming parts of a well-thought-out whole. The present 
Intelligence Department has not sufficient authority to secure the 
adoption of its views, as appears plainly from a consideration of the 
evidence given before Lord Randolph Churchill’s committee by its then 
head, Lieutenant-General Brackenbury. No one could hold that 
department responsible for the mistakes which would be revealed by 
the outbreak of war as matters stand. But after the creation of a 
proper general staff the responsibitity for the future would be settled, 
and the public would know where to allot the blame if things went 
wrong, and praise whenever we might succeed. 

The third great need of our army is the instruction of the corps of 
officers, from the humblest to the highest ranks, and especially by peace 
concentrations and peace manceuvres on the largest possible scale. 

These suggestions are suggestions which may involve, it may be 
said, not decrease, but augmentation of charge, and therefore it is that 
I am forced to touch upon suggestions more revolutionary, more 
doubtful, and less likely to be acceptable as a whole to the audience 
which I address. The immediate consideration of the whole defense 
problem, military and naval; the creation of a general staff to form 
the permanent body charged under the prime minister with such con- 
sideration ; the reinstitution of manceuvres, and upon the largest scale ; 
provision for the efficiency of the navy ; the garrisoning of the coaling- 
stations; all these are likely to be popular in this room. The separa- 
tion of the Indian (or Indian and coaling-stations) army from the home 
army is a change to my mind of equal moment, and certain, as I think, 
to result from the others which I advocate, but is more contested. At 
the same time we cannot go on as we are. We are told that unless 
popular clamor is aroused we must and are to go on as we are, and the 
answer is that popular clamor will not be aroused till all have realized 
how enormous is the cost of the present system, and how more than 
doubtful its efficiency. This arousing of popular clamor carries, how- 
ever, the consequence either of revolutionary change of system, or else 
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a blind cutting down of the land forces by the House of Commons. 
Therefore it is that soldiers in their own interest, as well as in that of 
the country (which British soldiers always have in view), must be pre- 
pared to initiate, or, at least, to accept proposals which may seem to 
them revolutionary. 

When I advocate the separate army for India, I begin by admit- 
ting that the present Indian army defends the country well enough as 
matters stand. Were the Indian government allowed to have its way, 
and were the presidencies abolished, either for military purposes only, 
or, as I should wish, for all purposes whatever, and were the number 
of inferior native troops incapable of standing against Russians in the 
field, and less efficient than the best of the military police, more rapidly 
diminished, and the armies of the native states put down, or confined 
to royal guards and military police, there would be little fault to find 
as regards the fitness, for any immediate call, of the army paid by 
India. On the other hand, it is a costly army, and if Russia is to be 
allowed in the course of time to establish herself in a secure base within 
striking distance, and, as seems highly probable, to complete her rail- 
ways and other preparations for a possible expedition, our Indian army 
will have to be increased, and that increase upon the present system 
means a drain upon the Indian budget, which our popularity is too 
weak to stand. It is admitted by all competent persons in India that 
a separate system would becheaper. Coloi.el King-Harman has shown 
that the relative cost of the two systems was investigated some years 
ago, and that a case for a separate army was established on this ground. 
Under a separate system there would, of course, be far less moving 
about of men. We have devised a term of service, as a compromise 
between Indian and English needs, too long to give us a large reserve 
at home and too short for India. When I say a separate army I do 
not care about the name. You may call it, if you like,a branch. You 
may allow the fullest powers of exchange. As regards the home army, 
supposing the garrisons across the seas to be provided by an Indian 
army, by marines, by colored troops of various races, or by an increase 
of the fleet, I think we might distinguish between those terms of service 
which must be long and those which may be short. 

After the war of 1870 I ventured, with all humility, to ask foreign 
soldiers how they could defend uniformity of treatment of the terms of 
service for cavalry, artillery, engineers on the one hand, and infantry 
on the other. I asked them whether it was not the case that even a 
three-years’ service was short for making cavalry soldiers or artillery 
drivers, and especially for making them good enough to be useful after- 
wards when brought back from the reserve. On the other hand, I 
asked whether three years was needed for making an iufantry private, 
if taken at the best age, twenty, supposiug the non-commissioned 
officers and officers of all ranks above him to be well trained. To my 
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astonishment I found that foreign officers were rapidly coming to the 
same view which I myself had formed, namely, that their reserve, or 
armed-nation system, was applicable to the infantry, and not applicable 
to cavalry and artillery, which ought to be kept ready for war. We 
now find that the continental powers are year by year increasing their 
number of horses, and learning to rely less and less upon the armed- 
nation system as regards artillery and cavalry, and that they are begin- 
ning to pay very highly their re-engaged non-commissioned officers of 
infantry, although they shorten from time to time the period of service 
of the ordinary foot-soldier. These facts seem to me to point towards 
ultimately relying for the masses of our infantry at home (for such is 
the martial spirit of our race that vast numbers might be counted on 
to volunteer, if necessary, for foreign service in the event of a great 
war) on an infantry which should be neither such as our present volun- 
teers, nor such as our militia, nor such as our regular force, but should 
be a partially-paid force, corresponding rather to the Australian in- 
fantry. This, however, except possibly for artillery, is probably a long 
way off. It would be necessary to have large schools for officers and 
non-commissioned officers; and the guards, or the marines, or the 
Indian depots, or all these forces, increased perhaps, could be relied 
upon for this purpose if kept in large numbers in convenient centres, 
—say Aldershot and Cannock Chase, or the new Yorkshire Station. 
I should then contemplate for India an ultimate increase in numbers 
(without increase in charge), and for home service a great increase in 
guns; and as regards infantry, a complete change of system, giving 
us a smaller permanent infantry force in time of peace, and a vastly 
larger, but cheap one, in time of war. If the bulk of our defense 
forces, as far as infantry goes, were of the partially-paid type, we 
might well do here that which is done in Australia, namely, retain true 
volunteers, bearing their own charges, side by side with the partially- 
paid militia, capable of a more rapid mobilization, making of the vol- 
unteers a reserve for war risks and for home garrisons, but not relying 
on them for a first field army against invasion. In this case there 
would doubtless come about in time a gradual assimilation between the 
present militia and a portion of the present volunteers, as a defense 
army, organized into brigades, divisions, and corps provided with their 
peace commanders and their war commanders, of whom the former 
might be the pick of the generals of the present regular army, having 
those destined to be the war commanders of the defense army attached 
to them as chiefs of the defense army-corps staffs. I suggest this, 
however, rather as a counsel of perfection than as a plan for immediate 
adoption, so far as infantry are concerned. If the volunteers and the 
War Office can learn to work together, judicious treatment of the 
volunteers may suffice without so great a change of system. 

It is not absolutely necessary, though I think that it would be wise, 
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to introduce the partially-paid system, as regards infantry, because 
judicious treatment of the volunteers might possibly suffice to make 
them good enough to serve as a defense army against foreign regulars 
so far as infantry goes. The artillery question, however, needs drastic 
treatment, and it is to my mind certain that we must either introduce 
the partially-paid system for the purpose of creating a field artillery 
force to serve with the volunteer and militia infantry in the field 
against invasion, or else resort to the system of attaching paid drivers 
to volunteer artillery as recommended by Colonel Birley and some 
others. 

The first thing to be done, I am convinced, is for a prime minister 
to obtain the opportunity of creating as a general staff or military 
brain, in whatever form he pleases, a chosen body of the ablest soldiers 
and sailors to be found, and to get from them a private explanation as 
to the forces which might be brought against us in attack under all 
possible eventualities, and of the means which would be needed to 
repel such attack. Then would follow an organization of command 
embracing the whole of our resources: the adequate protection of the 
coaling-stations and the command of our military forces in all ranks 
by men highly trained for war. When unity of organization has been 
achieved and the duty of some one or somebody to consider the whole 
problem laid down, the smaller questions, such as those of the hybrid 
term of service, too short for India and too long for our home reserves, 
and of the future constitution of our defensive artillery and infantry, 
will soon be settled. In stating the case in these terms I am closely 
following some recommendations contained in a most able article upon 
the subject in the Manchester Guardian, which has evidently been 
penned by one who has given deep attention to the matter, and whose 
conclusions agree entirely with my own formed independently. 

Such are the views of a mere civilian who does not pretend to com- 
petency in detail, or to military skill, but who has some experience as 
to the demands likely to be made on the military and naval authorities 
by governments and by the House of Commons. 


CHARLES W. DILKE. 





RUNNING THE GAUNTLET OF REBEL BAT- 
TERTIES. 


A SCRAP OF HISTORY. 


Durine the summer and fall of 1861 the Confederates had effected 
the complete blockade of the city of Washington and the Potomac 
River. Not an ounce of provisions or munitions of war could get 
into Washington except by railway from Baltimore and undergoing 
transshipment at that place. The Potomac River was closed, and 
the rebel batteries could only be passed by a few small crafts at night. 

The sloop-of-war “Pensacola” had been fitting for sea at the Wash- 
ington Navy-Yard for nearly a year past, and in the month of Novem- 
ber her engineers pronounced her ready. The rebel batteries swept the 
channel of the river through a distance of nine miles, and this was 
the gauntlet the ship was to run if she was to join Farragut’s fleet below 
New Orleans, where she was ordered to rendezvous. 

The Confederate officers of this long line of batteries on the right 
bank of the Potomac had possession of the Coast Survey charts, and 
they were thus enabled to train their guns accurately on the mid-chan- 
nel of the river, not very wide at this place. The elevating-screws of 
the guns were made secure after the aim had been carefully adjusted, 
and nothing was left for the gunner to do but to watch until the ship 
should come in the line of fire and pull his lock-string. Nine miles 
of batteries seemed to make the destruction of the ship a pretty sure 
thing. 
On a star-lit November night, just as the moon was sinking in the 
west, the ship, which had been lying at anchor off Alexandria, got 
under way, and headed down the river towards the batteries and to 
try the fortune of war. John Walters, the only navy-yard pilot who 
remained loyal to the government, stood by the con to steer the ship 
through her dangerous course. Two navy-yard tugs were secured 
along the off-shore side of the ship, to help the ship’s own engines and 
to be ready to assist in the event of their being disabled. 

It is impossible to describe or to understand now the intense inter- 
est excited by this attempt to break through the rebel blockade of the 
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Federal capital, not only in Washington, but throughout the country, 
and especially in the Confederacy. That night, therefore, but few 
people in Washington went to their beds to sleep, as they listened to 
the booming of the great guns on the banks of the Potomac. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Mr. Seward, the Secretary of War, and indeed nearly or 
quite all the members of the Cabinet, embarked in a steamer at the 
navy-yard and followed in the wake of the “ Pensacola” down the 
river, until she arrived off Shipping Point, where the first gun was 
fired from the rebel batteries. There they stopped their engine and 
peered through the night at the receding hull of the ship, amid the 
flashes and booms of guns. Never, perhaps, in the history of our 
navy, had so much and so intense an interest been centred upon a 
ship of war! 

Orders from the Navy Department had been issued to the captain 
of the “ Pensacola” that no reply should be given to the rebel batteries. 
It was the mission of that ship to pass through the fire of the enemy 
as swiftly and as safely as possible. Think of being under the fire of 
an enemy’s guns for one hour or longer and forbidden to fire back ! 
The grand old pilot Walters understood his business. The throttles 
of the engines were opened wide ; the tugs were only to keep speed 
with the ship, and to give neither sight nor sound to the enemy ; and, 
by a fine, shrewd trick of seamanship and piloting, the “ Pensacola” 
was near to the very edge of the channel nearest the batteries, on the 
right bank of the river, and every shot passed just over “ the smoke- 
stack,” and plunged in the mid-channel water not the length of the 
ship from the hull. There were times when the “ Pensacola’s” keel had 
not an inch of water under it, and a lump of sand or a big stone lying 
there would have insured the grounding of the ship under the rebel 
batteries, and her certain destruction. It was bold seamanship for 
nightwork, but it saved the ship. 

At early daylight the “ Pensacola” received the last shot from the 
enemy off Aquia Creek, which fell short and spent itself in the water ; 
but it was the last shot received by her without a fierce reply. The 
batteries were passed and the ship was safe. 

But, though no shot was fired from the ship, what a victory this 
was for the Union cause! The Confederate government at Richmond, 
in its ignorance and wrath, blamed the men and officers of the bat- 
teries, and accused them of culpable neglect of duty. The best men 
in its service were dismissed, degraded, court-martialed, and the gun- 
ners distributed to the four quarters of the Confederacy, dishonored. 
Nothing could have been better calculated to demoralize the rebel 
army at this early period of the war. The batteries, erected at great 
expense and labor, were abandoned, and the blockade of the Potomac 
was utterly broken. The Federal capital was once more free, and the 
pathway to the ocean was clear. 
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On the morning after the passage of the ship, a lady of Alexandria 
has told me, she was on the streets of that city, and on the sidewalk | 
met a group of colored boys in animated discussion over the great 
event. Through the night they had heard the distant thunder of the 
rebel guns. Armed with a broken broomstick, she heard one of them 
say, “ Doan yer see ?—thar’s the rebel guns,—and thar’s the river,—and 
thar’s whar she’s got to go!” and he brought his stick down on what 
he supposed was the channel of the Potomac River. For all that, 
the seaman’s wit and courage saved the ship, and on the 24th day of 
April, 1862, she led the advance column of Farragut’s fleet in the 
tremendous battles of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the Chal- 
mette, below New Orleans. During that night of one of the greatest 
naval engagements known to history the “ Pensacola” led the “ forlorn 
hope” of that magnificent conflict. 

Captain Henry W. Morris, of New York, one of the “ old-time 
navy captains,” commanded the “ Pensacola,” and Lieutenant F. A. 
Roe, also of New York, and the writer of this paper, was the 
executive officer. 

During the administration of President Arthur, the heroic pilot 
Walters applied at the Navy Department for a position at the navy- 
yard as laborer or watchman. He was very poor, he said, and was 
growing old, but the Secretary could find no place for this man, and he 
was left to fight out the battle of life alone. But I am glad to record 
this of him, that, in an hour of the direst need of the nation, he was 
the one “ faithful among the faithless found.” 

F. A. Rog, 
Rear- Admiral U.S.N. 
Wasurneton, D. C., May 1, 1891. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE 
“CONSTITUTION.” 


rae 2 


1794-1812. 
(Continued from page 51.) 


Tue “ Constitution” first moved through the water under canvas July 
2, 1798. The event was chronicled by the Boston papers, one account 
of which is given. 


“ FRIGATE ‘CONSTITUTION.’ 


“On Monday, about one o’clock, the frigate ‘Constitution’ left her 
moorings and dropped down into the lower harbor. Immediately on 
her getting under way, she fired a Federal salute (‘ the first ever given 
by the frigate’) in compliment to the town of Boston, which was in an 
instant answered by the loud huzzas of a vast concourse of its inhab- 
itants assembled on the wharves, and on board the shipping in the 
harbor. On passing the ‘ Castle’ the frigate gave a salute, which was 
immediately returned (the first salute ever received by the ‘ Consti- 
tution’). 

“Captain Nicholson must feel great satisfaction in finding around 
him officers and a ship’s crew, composed of strong, nervous, and pa- 
triotic Americans, who feel all the true fire of the flint. Perfect happi- 
ness appears to reign among them, while at the same time they discover 
a strong enthusiasm to revenge at once the unprovoked injuries which 
have been heaped upon the American seamen in particular, and their 
country at large, by the unprincipled and barbarous French. The 
frigate sails remarkably fast, and is well equipped, and there is every 
reason to believe that in due time she will prove one means of increasing 
the American navy.” 

On Sunday, July 22, 1798, the “Constitution” sailed on her maiden 
cruise. The following notice appeared in the Boston papers : 
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“THE ‘ CONSTITUTION.’ 


“On Sunday last the United States frigate ‘Constitution,’ of forty- 
four guns, Samuel Nicholson, Esq., commander, sailed on a cruise. 
Several thousand spectators witnessed her essay on the ocean, and the 
unanimous opinion is that a finer, faster-sailing, easy-working, and 
well-built ship never adorned the domain of Neptune. She has on 
board three hundred and eighty-eight young, well-built, healthy Ameri- 
cans, one hundred and twenty-five of whom have left powers of attor- 
ney to their wives, parents, and sweethearts to receive half their pay 
during their absence! Mr. Knox, whose skill and judgment are un- 
questionable, speaks highly in her favor as the finest ship he ever 
piloted, and as being manned by a crew equal to the best he ever saw. 
Praise is due to every one concerned in her construction for this ele- 
gant and useful specimen of naval architecture ; and Captain Nicholson 
merits great applause for his unwearied assiduity and unremitted 
endeavors to render her the pride of the American navy, and a pattern 
of the glorious palladium whose name she bears. The toast of the 
day is ‘ The Rising Navy of America.’” 

The “ Constitution” had orders to cruise on the coast off the Middle 
and New England States, with Newport as head-quarters for instruc- 
tions. Her object was to operate against the French cruisers and 
privateers infesting the coast. 

Cooper, in his sketch of “Old Ironsides,” published in Putnam’s 
Monthly, 1853, falls into some singular errors concerning the frigate. 
For instance, he gives the date of her launch as September 20, 1797 ; 
again, “On the 20th of July, 1798, ‘Old Ironsides’ was first moved 
under canvas. She did not go to sea, however, until the succeeding 
month, the orders of Captain Nicholson to that effect having been 
dated August 13.” 

Captain Nicholson may have received orders from the Navy Depart- 
ment of that date, relative to cruising his ship, but the fact remains 
that the “ Constitution” sailed from Boston on a cruise as before stated. 
The Boston Centinel, August 29, 1798, contains the following para- 
graph, which proves conclusively that the renowned historian erred in 
his dates. 


‘“SOONSTITUTION’ FRIGATE. 


“Since our last we have received letters from that pride and orna- 
ment of the American navy. They are dated the 22d of August, in 
Newport harbor. One of them says, ‘ We arrived in this harbor last 
evening, after a cruise of about five weeks. Found no enemy’s cruisers 
near the coast. The crew are all well, in fine spirits, and greatly 
attached to their commander, whose attention and nautical skill are 
praised by every one, and commands the entire confidence of the crew, 
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2 
who pant for an opportunity of convincing a French rover, of equal 
or heavier force, of the superiority of American fighting and mancu- 
vring. The commander has received orders from the Secretary of the 
Navy, agreeably to which he puts to sea to-morrow evening, having 
furnished himself with water and ballast, stayed his masts, and set the 
rigging up.” 

Cooper mentions that the “ Constitution” first sailed “ accompanied 
by four revenue-cutters,” and Lossing states that one of them was the 
“ Pickering.” He errs in this statement, inasmuch as the frigate sailed 
July 22, and the brig “ Pickering” did not arrive at Boston until the 
28th of July. The Boston Centinel mentions the fact of her anchoring 
in the harbor as follows: “ Arrived, the United States brig “ Pickering,” 
Jonathan Chapman, Esq., commander. She was built at Newbury 
Port, under the superintendence of Mr. Gorham Parsons, of this town, 
is pierced for fourteen guns, and from the observations of persons in 
the outer harbor, when she came in, is an exceeding fast sailer. She 
is to be employed as a revenue cutter.” And yet there are junior 
officers of the navy who assert that the revenue cutter service in con- 
nection with the navy has “similarity of duties.” As the older service 
of the two it has, in point of fact, participated in every war known to 
the country, and carried the revenue pennant aloft when not a vessel 
of the navy existed. 

The “ Pickering” received orders to cruise in company with the 

sloop-of-war “ Herald,” 20, both of which were lying in Boston harbor 
ready for sea August 2, 1798, and sailed on a cruise August 28. The 
United States revenue cutter “Governor Jay,” Captain Leonard, 
stationed at New York, sailed from Boston on a cruise August 8, 
1798. She carried a battery of fourteen 6-pounders, eight swivels, 
and seventy men. She cruised in company with the revenue cutter 
“General Greene,” stationed at Philadelphia. The following item 
concerning an incident of one of their cruises is worthy of record : 
' “Yesterday morning the revenue cutters ‘John Jay,’ of this port, 
and ‘General Greene,’ of Philadelphia, returned from a short cruise. 
Early on Friday morning, to the southward of the capes of Delaware, 
the ‘ John Jay’ discovered a sail, a brig, which was supposed from her 
manceuvres to be a French privateer. She made the signal to the 
‘General Greene,’ and gave chase until about six o’clock in the evening, 
when both her masts went overboard, the foremast close by the board ; 
a stump of the mainmast, about ten or twelve feet, remained. This 
accident was owing to the bolt in which the jibstay was secured giving 
way. The ‘General Greene’ took her in tow, and brought her to this 
port. It is supposed that the ‘John Jay’ would have overhauled the 
chase in about two hours had not this misfortune taken place. Great 
part of the spars and all the sails were preserved ; nobody on board 
hurt. She is said to be an excellent sailer.” 
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The revenue cutter “Scammel, No. 2” was launched at Portsmouth, 
N. H., commanded by Captain John Adams, on August 8, 1798, and . 
it is possible that the “Jay,” “Greene,” and “Scammel” may have 
cruised on the coast in connection with “Old Ironsides.” 

Under the heading of “Ship News Extra,” the Boston Centinel of 
August, 1798, records the following: 

“The ‘Constitution’ beats all that contend with her, and rides 
secure on the ocean, fearless of French mermaids or the whole brood 
of Mother Cary’s chickens. Two tenders have been ordered to wait on 
her, one named the ‘Sedition Act Cutter,’ the other the ‘ Alien Law,’ 
smack.” 

The “ Pickering” continued to cruise actively until the close of the 
year, when she was turned over to the Navy Department, Secretary 
Stoddert writing as follows : 

“Navy DEPARTMENT, January 4, 1789. 

“Srr,—I have the honor to request that you will be pleased to 
advance money to Captain Chapman to pay the crew of the cutter 
‘Pickering’ up to the end of last month, and that you will give all 
necessary aid to Lieutenant Edward Preble, who will now take the 
command of this vessel, in fitting her out with as much provision as 
she will conveniently stow, and ammunition, if that should be wanted, 
for a cruise to the West Indies. 

“‘T have the honor to be, sir, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“BEN STODDERT. 

‘‘BENJAMIN LINCOLN, Esq., Collector, Boston.”’ 


After months of useless cruising on the coast, the “ Constitution” 
was ordered to the West Indies, joining the squadron of Commodore 
Barry. She soon returned to Boston, Nicholson having failed to gain 
either distinction or renown while in command. Commodore Talbot 
relieved Nicholson, and, hoisting his broad pennant, the first that ever 
blew over the frigate, sailed to assume command of the St. Domingo 
Station. He had orders to proceed to Cayenne, and then sail for Gua- 
daloupe, all United States vessels met with to be subject to the orders 
of the commodore. 

The commodore, while cruising to windward of St. Domingo, fell 
in with an English frigate, the captain of which proved to be an old 
acquaintance of the American commodore’s. The usual courtesies were 
exchanged, and the English officer expressing a desire to inspect the 
new Yankee craft, Talbot at once lowered his barge and sent it along- 
side of the frigate, to await the pleasure of the commander. 

The representative of King George went over the “Constitution,” 
expressing his delight in unbounded praise at every step, as no un- 
prejudiced seaman could have failed to do, but when it came to speed 
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and weatherly qualities the Englishman insisted that the frigate he had 
the honor to command could beat the “Constitution,” especially in a 
wind. The argument waxed warm, and the following proposition was 
made to the commodore by his brother tar. He had touched at Madeira 
on his way out, and taken on board a few casks of wine for his own 
use. The wine was worth a certain figure, he was bound into port to 
refit and clean his ship, and if he could depend on finding the “ Consti- 
tution” on the station a few weeks later, he would join her, when there 
should be a trial of speed between the two ships, the loser to pay a cask 
of the wine, or its price, to the winner. 

At the appointed time the vessels met, and as the day dawned each 
turned up their hands in readiness for the contest. The sun rose clear 
and majestically, and as its lower edge shot clear of the horizon each 
vessel fired a gun and made sail in a bowline. Throughout the whole 
of that day the two contestants continued to tack to windward, and by 
every art known to seamanship to gain the advantage over the other. 

Hull was the executive officer of the ‘ Constitution,” and handled 
her on that occasion, and the expert manner in which he acquitted 
himself of the task was long remembered and talked over by his brother 
officers, All hands were kept on deck all day, and there were tacks 
where the watchers were compelled to station themselves to windward, 
in order to keep the vessel as near upright as possible, so as to hold a 
better wind. 

Just as the sun dipped in the evening the “Constitution” fired a 
gun, as did her competitor. At that moment the English frigate was 
precisely hull down dead to leeward. The race lasted about eleven 
hours. The manner in which the “Constitution” eat her competitor 
out of the wind was one of the most remarkable features of the trial, 
and it must be in a great measure ascribed to Hull, whose proficiency 
in handling a vessel under canvas was well known throughout the 
service. In this especial quality he stood unrivaled, while his repu- 
tation for coolness and bravery was in keeping with his seamanship. 

When the evening gun was fired and acknowledged, the “ Consti- 
tution” squared her yards, running down to meet the Englishman. 
The vessels were within speaking distance at dusk, and a boat from the 
vanquished officer’s vessel dashed alongside, containing the cask of 
wine and, in addition, the captain, who assisted that night in materially 
lowering the contents of the cask. 

It is a somewhat singular fact that the first victory ever scored and 
recorded on the log-book of the “Constitution” has no place in our 
naval history, although the plan was boldly conceived and executed in 
the most dashing manner. But for the breach of international law 
and lack of justice in warranting the attack, the first exploit of the 
“ Constitution” would have received the full measure of praise, which 
under other circumstances it would have been entitled to. 
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The particulars are as follows: A French letter of marque, called 
the “ Sandwich,” was at anchor in Port Plate harbor, owned by the 
Spaniards, and, of course, at the time, a neutral power. It was resolved 
to cut her out, the commander of the “Constitution” assenting to the 
proposition. The French vessel was stripped, having only her lower . 
masts in; the rigging and sails stowed below. Talbot’s instructions to 
Hull ordered him “to proceed with a detachment of seamen and 
marines to ‘ Port Plate,’ and there endeavor to capture a French ship, 
lying at anchor, to bring her out to sea, if practicable; otherwise to 
burn and destroy her in port. You are enjoined not to suffer any injury 
to be done to the native inhabitants, unless driven thereto by pure 
necessity.” 

The following is an extract of Captain Talbot’s letter upon the 
subject, addressed to Secretary Stoddert, dated May 12, 1800: 

“T have now to acquaint you, sir, that I have for some time been 
meditating an enterprise against a French armed ship, lying at Port 
Plate, protected by her own guns and a fort of three heavy cannon. 
It was my first intention to have gone in with the ‘Constitution,’ and 
to have silenced the fort and ship, which has all her guns on one side, 
to co-operate with the fort in defending against any hostile force; but, 
after the best information I could gain, I found it to be somewhat 
dangerous to approach the entrance of the harbor with a ship of the 
draft of water of the ‘ Constitution.’ 

“ Having detained the sloop ‘Sally,’ which had left Port Plate 
but a few days before, and was to have returned there previous to her 
sailing for the United States, I conceived that this sloop would be a 
suituable vessel for a disguise. I therefore manned her at sea from 
the ‘Constitution,’ with about ninety brave seamen and marines, the 
latter to be commanded by Captain Carmick and Lieutenant Amory, 
when on shore; but the entire command I gave to Mr. Isaac Hull, my 
first lieutenant, who entered the harbor of Port Plate yesterday, in open 
day, with his men in the hold of the sloop, excepting five or six to 
work her in. They ran alongside of the ship, and boarded her, sword 
in hand, without the loss of a man killed or wounded. At the moment 
the ship was boarded, agreeably to my plan, Captain Carmick and 
Lieutenant Amory landed with the marines, up to their necks in water, 
and spiked all the cannon in the fort, before the commanding officer 
had time to recollect and prepare himself for defense. 

“ Perhaps no enterprise of the same moment was ever better exe- 
cuted ; and I feel myself under great obligations to Lieutenant Hull, 
Captain Carmick, and Lieutenant Amory, for their avidity in under- 
taking the scheme I had planned, and for the handsome manner and 
great address with which they performed this daring adventure. 

“ The ship, I understand, mounts four sixes and two nines ; she was 
formerly the British packet ‘Sandwich,’ and from the boasting pub- 
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lications at the cape, and the declaration of the officers, she is one of 
the fastest sailers that swims. She ran three or four years, if I forget 
not, as a privateer out of France, and with greater success than any 
other that ever sailed out of their ports. She is a beautiful copper- 
bottomed ship ; ‘her cargo consists principally of sugar and coffee. 
“T am, ete., 
“Sras TApor.” 


Cooper gives the following version of the affair: 

“The ‘Sally’ was manned at sea, at sunset, on the 10th of May, 
1800, a considerable distance from Port Plate, and the vessels sepa- 
rated, Hull so timing his movements as to reach his point of destina- 
tion about mid-day of a Sunday, when it was rightly enough supposed 
many of the French officers, as well as men, would be ashore keeping 
holiday. Short sail was carried that night on board the ‘Sally,’ and 
while she was quietly jogging along, thinking no harm, a gun was 
suddenly heard, and a shot came whistling over the sloop. On looking 
around, a large ship was seen in chase, and so near as to render escape 
impossible. The ‘Sally’ rounded to, and, presently, an English frigate 
ranged alongside. The boarding officer was astonished when he found 
himself among ninety armed men, with officers in naval uniform at 
their head. On demanding an explanation, Hull told him his busi- 
ness, when the English lieutenant expressed his disappointment, can- 
didly acknowledging that his own ship was waiting on the coast to let 
the ‘Sandwich’ get her sails bent, in order to send a party in, also, 
to cut her out! It was too late, however, as the ‘Sally’ could not be, 
and would not be, detained, and Hull proceeded. 

“There have been many more brilliant exploits than this of the 
‘Constitution,’ in sending in a party against the ‘Sandwich,’ but very 
few that were more neatly executed, or ingeniously planned. The 
‘Sally’ arrived off the port at the appointed hour, and stood directly 
in, showing the customary number of hands on deck, until, coming 
near the letter of marque, she ran her aboard forward, and the ‘ Con- 
stitutions’ clambered in over the ‘Sandwich’s’ bows, led by Hull in 
person. In two minutes the Americans had possession of their prize, 
a smart brig, armed with four sixes and two nines, with a pretty strong 
crew, without the loss of a man. A party of marines, led by Captain 
Cormick, landed, drove the Spaniards from a battery that commanded 
the anchorage, and spiked the guns. All this was against law and 
right, but it was very ingeniously arranged, and as gallantly executed. 
The most serious part of the affair remained to be achieved. The 
‘Sandwich’ was stripped to a girt line, and the wind blew directly into 
the harbor. As it was unsafe for the marines to remain in the battery 
any time, it was necessarily abandoned, leaving to the people of the 
place every opportunity of annoying their invaders by all the means 
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they possessed. The battery was reoccupied, and the guns cleared of 
the spikes as well and as fast as they could be, while the Americans set 
about swaying up topmasts and yards and bending sails. After some 
smart exertions the brig got royal yards across, and, at sunset, after 
remaining several hours in front of the town, Hull scaled his guns, by 
way of letting it be known they could be used, weighed, and began to 
beat out of the harbor. The Spaniards fired a few shot after him, but 
with no effect. 

“ Although this was one of the best executed enterprises of the 
sort on record, and did infinite credit to the coolness and spirit of all 
concerned, it was not quite an illustration of international law or of 
justice in general. This was the first victory of ‘Old Ironsides’ in a 
certain sense, but all men must regret it was ever achieved, since it was 
a wrong act, committed with an exaggerated, if not an altogether mis- 
taken, notion of duty. America was not even at war with France, in 
the more formal meaning of the term, nor were all the legal conse- 
quences of war connected with the peculiar hostilities that certainly did 
exist; but with Spain she had no quarrel whatever, and the ‘Sand- 
wich’ was entitled to receive all the protection and immunities that of 
right belonged to her, anchored in the neutral harbor of Port au Plate. 
In the end, not only was the condemnation of the ‘Sandwich’ resisted 
successfully, but all the other prize-money made by ‘ Old Ironsides’ in 
the cruise went to pay damages. The reason why the exploit itself 
never received the public commendation to which, as a mere military 
achievement, it was so justly entitled, was connected with the illegality 
and recklessness of the enterprise in its inception. It follows that this, 
which may be termed the ‘ Constitution’s’ earliest victory, was obtained 
in the face of law and right. Fortunately, the old craft has lived long 
enough to atone for this error of her youth by many a noble deed 
achieved in defense of principles and rights that the most fastidious 
will not hesitate to defend.” 

In February, 1801, a treaty of peace was ratified with France, and 
the “ Herald,” 18, Captain C. C. Russell, was ordered to the West 
Indies to recall all vessels in government service. The “ Constitution” 
returned to Boston, and by the act of March 3, 1801, reducing the 
service to a peace footing, the frigate was paid off and dismantled, 
remaining inactive until the summer of 1803. 

Commodore Talbot resigned September 23, 1801, and passed the 
balance of his life in the city of New York, where he built a hand- 
some residence. In person, he was tall and graceful, with regular and 
striking features, and his high social qualities gained for him a host of 
friends. He entertained with a lavish hand, and naval officers in par- 
ticular always received a warm reception from the genial commodore. 
He was wounded thirteen times, and five bullets remained in his body. 
From Tuckerman’s Life of Talbot we take the following : 
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“Tn his retirement after the Revolutionary War, we have seen 
that Commodore Talbot sensibly felt the comparative neglect which so 
quickly succeeded his renown. A similar experience has been the lot 
of many illustrious Americans, and is often adduced as a new evidence 
of the proverbial ingratitude of republics. Indeed, it is only within a 
few years that any zeal has been manifested to render, at least, historical 
justice to the benefactors of our country. It is true that a pension of 
three or four hundred dollars per annum was awarded Captain Talbot 
by Congress, and that he is said to have received the gift of a sword 
from the French government; but it was not so much empty honor as 
cordial recognition, and the opportunity still further to devote his yet 
unimpaired energies to high public service, that he so earnestly and 
naturally desired. A new cause of displeasure was now added to this 
general ground of complaint by a very distasteful proceeding on the 
part of the Secretary of the Navy, to which we must recur. 

“A question arose as to the comparative rank of Commodores 
Talbot and Truxton, in which the Secretary of the Navy gave prece- 
dence to the latter, much to the former’s dissatisfaction. How readily 
he sacrificed personal views and interest to his country we have already 
seen ; but his pride was no less intense than his patriotism, and while he 
cheerfully adapted himself to duty as an American officer; he was in- 
flexible, on all occasions, in the maintenance of his rights as a man. It 
is not, therefore, surprising that the injustice of the decision referred to 
should have confirmed his resolution to retire from a service to which 
his best years had been devoted, and enjoy the fairly-earned repose of 
honorable age. The following correspondence illustrates both the 
question at issue, and the spirit in which it was argued : 


“¢ Quincy, July 8, 1799. 

“¢S1r,—I have this moment received your favor of this day’s date 
by Mr. Tarbell, and had before received your note. 

“¢T can give no answer to any of your propositions, nor determine 
anything concerning officers or men, until I know who is to command 
the “Constitution.” Your refusal to accept the commission has ruined 
all my designs. It was altogether unexpected by me. I know not the 
facts at present, with precision enough to decide between your preten- 
sions and those of Captain Truxton. if I must appoint Captain Little, 
I must appoint all his officers, or at least consult him which of them to 
take with him, and which to remove from the “Constitution.” If I 
should appoint Lever, I must do the same. I know of no other cap- 
tains at hand. In short, I see no possibility of getting the “‘ Constitu- 
tion” to sea, unless you go in her, under a fortnight or three weeks, if so 
soon. If she must remain in harbor so long, it will be better to send 
the “ Boston” to sea and complete her crew out of the “ Constitution.” 
But in this case I cannot appoint Little to the command of the “Con- 
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stitution.” It will be impossible for me to arrange anything without a 
personal conference with you. If you would accept the commission, 
altered so as to leave the question of rank undecided, to be determined 
hereafter by a council of officers, this shall be done. Assurances have 
been given you, as I understand, by Mr. Stoddert, that you should not 
be ordered to serve with Truxton without absolute necessity. These 
assurances I am willing to confirm. 

“<T am, however, fully of opinion that I must see you before I can 
do anything. If you cannot come here I will meet you anywhere ; but 
it will take time and trouble to concert time and place; so that I 
believe you had better come here, if you can, to-morrow morning, as 
early as possible, or next day, or leave it till Thursday. 

“¢*T have this day forwarded to Captain Little his sailing orders, 
received only this morning from the Secretary of the Navy. If he is 
completely ready in all other respects, I am willing to fill up his com- 
plement from the “Constitution.” But the service on which the “Con- 
stitution” is ordered is at least as pressing, and perhaps more so, than | 
the other. I have the honor to be, with great esteem, 

“¢ Your humble servant, 
“¢ JoHN ADAMS. 

“(Captain TALBOT.’ 


‘““¢QOn BoaRD THE FRIGATE “ ConsTITUTION,’’ July 9, 1799. 


“<Srr,—The foregoing sheets contain exact copies, as I believe, of 
my commission in the navy of the last war, an official notice of my 
appointment under the present form of government, the letter an- 
nouncing the suspension of my pay as captain, and some correspond- 
ence between the honorable the Secretary of the Navy and myself on 
that subject, in which I gave him to understand that neither my honor 
nor reputation would permit me to be commanded by Captain Truxton, 
because he was, in fact, a junior officer. I, at the same time, told him 
that I had no desire to give him, or the President, or any captain in 
the navy, the least uneasiness; and that he had my consent to strike 
my name from the list of appointments, if it should be found necessary 
or convenient. I must now observe to your Excellency that, notwith- 
standing I have the command of so fine a ship as the ‘ Constitution,” 
I will freely relinquish my present station, and return to private life. 
If there is a desire, from political or any other motives whatever, to 
place Captain Truxton over me, I shall be silent on the occasion ; but, 
at the same time, I cannot sacrifice the little reputation I have in the 
world as an officer by accepting a commission that would inevitably 
compel me to yield that grade, or relative rank, which no officer can 
do and preserve his honor in or out of the service. I am free to grant 
that Captain Truxton has much merit, and trust I have some small 
share also; he has bravely engaged and captured an enemy’s frigate of 
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nearly his own force, and this was certainly a brilliant action, for 
which he justly deserves and has received great praise. I have done 
some things that were, perhaps, thought at the time equally clever, and 
if the rules of delicacy would allow a detail of them, they might be 
easily brought to view, and I should glory in the comparison. I have 
the honor to be 
“Your obedient servant, 
“<«Sriuas TALBOT. 
‘¢To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STArTEs.’ 


“Commodore Talbot, who, through life, had cherished the most 
intelligent attachment to this branch of public service, not only re- 
signed his own commission, but withdrew his sons from a career for 
which they had been admirably educated.” 

In May, 1803, Edward Preble was appointed to the command of 
the “Constitution,” with instructions to get her ready for sea. She 
was lying at a wharf in Boston, but large quantities of her stores were 
in the navy-yard at Charlestown. Morris had lately joined the ship as 
a midshipman, and at once attracted the attention of the commanding 
officer. Morris, in his autobiography, relates the following incident : 

“ A very violent and easily-excited temper was one of the character- 
istics of Commodore Preble, from the undue expression of which, 
when he was greatly excited, no officer could escape. Irresolution, no 
less than contradiction, was an offense in his eyes, and decision of 
action as well as obedience of orders was necessary to preserve his 
favorable opinion. The commodore one day directed me to repair to 
the navy-yard daily and send to the ship such articles as should be 
required from time to time. As only a small portion of the crew had 
then been collected, I inquired how many should be taken for the 
service; to which I received the reply, in no mild tone, ‘None; get 
your men where you can find them.’ I thought best to take him at 
his word, and engaged ten or twelve men; and, when the work was 
completed, presented to the commodore for approval an account for 
their wages. This produced another outbreak, with the inquiry as to 
how I dared to incur such an expense without his orders; but, on 
being reminded of his former conversation, he readily signed the 
documents, treating me with unusual courtesy.” 

In June, Commodore Preble received orders to take charge of the 
squadron destined to act in Mediterranean waters, consisting of seven 
sail,—viz., “Constitution,” 44; “Philadelphia,” 44, already on the 
station; “ Argus,” 18; “Siren,” 16; “ Nautilus,” 16; “ Vixen,” 16, 
and “Enterprise,” 14. This force was placed under Preble’s orders 
for the purpose of protecting efficiently the commerce and seamen of 
the United States against the Tripolitan cruisers on the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Mediterranean, and adjoining seas. 
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Although impatient to reach the scene of action, the situation with 
respect to Morocco and Tunis being critical, and with Tripoli had been 
hostile for over two years, many delays conspired to try the commo- 
dore’s patience and somewhat impulsive temperament. Seamen’s wages 
in the merchant service were higher than the Navy Department were 
giving, and it was found extremely difficult to man the frigate at all, 
while native American sailors were seldom secured. 

The frigate sailed from Boston August 14, 1803, and was officered 
as follows : Commodore, Edward Preble; Lieutenants, Thomas Robin- 
son, W. C. Jencks, Joseph Tarbell, Samuel Elbert ; Master, Nathaniel 
Haraden ; Midshipmen, D. 8. Dexter, J. M. Haswell, Ralph Izard, 
Charles Morris, John Rowe, A. Laws, F. C. Hall, I. Davis, W. Bur- 
rows, D. Deacon, H. Reed, T. Baldwia, L. Hunnewell, J. Nicholson, 
J. Thompson, acting. 

The “ Constitution” carried out as passengers the consul-general to 
Algiers, Colonel Lear, and his wife. The frigate arrived at Gibraltar 
on the morning of September 12, and Lieutenants Dent and Gordon 
joined her, the former doing duty as acting captain. Midshipman 
Baldwin resigned, and Midshipmen Wadsworth, Alexis, Gadsden, 
Lewis, Israel, Ridgley, Carey, Henley, and McDonough joined. 

The “Siren,” C. Stewart, sailed August 27, arrived October 1; 
“Vixen,” J. Smith, sailed August 3, arrived September 14; 
“ Nautilus,” R. Somers, sailed August 30, arrived July 27; “ Argus,” 
Stephen Decatur, sailed September 8, arrived November 1. 

The frigate was the object of much curiosity and admiration from 
naval officers of other nations. She was undoubtedly the finest frigate 
afloat, beautifully modeled, with very thick scantling, extremely stout 
masts, and heavy cannon. She represented an advanced era, something 
new and novel in naval architecture, and for combined symmetry and 
strength was far in advance of anything that could be produced by 
rival naval powers of the period. It was the “Constitution’s” first 
visit to European waters, the previous cruises having been made along 
the coast of the United States and to the West Indies. No pains or 
expense had been spared in refitting “Old Ironsides,” and Commodore 
Preble, with justifiable pride, displayed his broad pennant from her 
lofty main-truck. 

It was in the vicinity of the Straits of Gibraltar that a stranger was 
made out in the night, her rig and general appearance being that of a 
man-of-war. Commodore Preble at once cleared his vessel for action, 
and taking the trumpet from the hand of the executive officer, hailed, 
but received no answer. Again did the commodore’s voice ring out 
sharp and menacing, but not a word was vouchsafed in reply. The 
third time Preble’s patience was evidently exhausted, and he intimated 
that a shot would perhaps loosen the stranger’s powers of speech. In 
an instant there came from the deck of the hitherto silent ship a 
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hoarse voice in good English,“ If you give me a shot I'll return a 
broadside.” Preble replied, “ This is the United States frigate ‘ Con- 
stitution,’ 44, Edward Preble, commodore! What ship is that? I 
am hailing for the last time.” 

“This is His Britannic Majesty’s ship, ‘ Donnegal,’ a razee of sixty 
guns.” 

The statement was doubted, and Preble in unmistakable language 
told the Englishman so, but before further complications arose a boat 
came alongside with the compliments of the commander of the “ Maid- 
stone,” 36, and without further intercourse the vessels proceeded on 
their way. It afterwards transpired that the American frigate had 
come upon the “ Maidstone” unawares, and the failure to answer the 
hail was simply a ruse to gain time, that the crew might be enabled to 
prepare for action. 

Having learned that the Moors had been cruising under special 
authority from the governor of Tangier, for the purpose of capturing 
Americans, Commodore Preble judged it expedient to proceed to 
Tangier Bay, and ascertain from the emperor of Morocco his intentions 
regarding peace or war. 

Cooper, in his history of the life of Preble, states: “ Preble met 
Rodgers at the Rock, with two frigates under his orders. The ‘ Nau- 
tilus,’ Lieutenant-Commander Somers, also came in and joined. The 
state of things with Morocco was such as to demand immediate action. 
There is little question that the Barbary powers played into each 
other’s hands in their wars with Christian states. In all their previous 
operations against Tripoli the Americans had been diverted from the 
main object by the movements of the Moors, and the ‘ Adams’ had 
been kept below a long time, cruising in the Straits, to watch the 
cruisers of the emperor and two Tunisians that were lying at the Rock. 
Preble resolved to leave everything in his rear in a settled state, and 
he made his dispositions accordingly. 

“ Although Commodore Rodgers was the senior officer, he placed 
his ships at his successor’s disposal in the handsomest manner. The 
‘ Constitution,’ ‘New York,’ ‘ Adams,’ and ‘ Nautilus’ went into the 
Bay of Tangiers October 6, and Preble immediately presented his de- 
mands. He had an interview with the emperor in person, and the 
negotiations, conducted with firmness and moderation, resulted in a 
renewal of the treaty of 1786, and a letter of friendship to the Presi- 
dent, signed by the emperor. It is more than justice to Rodgers to say 
that his agency in this prompt demonstration was both liberal and 
important. He was consulted, and joined heart and hand in all that 
was negotiated and done. 

“This important duty performed, Rodgers sailed for home, and 
Preble gave all his attention to his important duties up the Mediterra- 
nean. While he had been at Tangiers, and during the time occupied 
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about the Straits, several of his small vessels had arrived. Nearly 
his whole force, indeed, was collected at Gibraltar, with the exception | 
of the ‘ Philadelphia’ and the ‘ Enterprise.’ As these vessels were 
commanded by Bainbridge and Hull, not only was the single officer of 
his own rank absent, but the two oldest men of his squadron also. It 
was under such circumstances that Preble caused his commanding 
officers to meet him, to deliberate on future operations. This council 
consequently consisted of Preble himself, Stewart, Decatur, Smith, and 
Somers. To these were added Colonel Lear, who had long been em- 
ployed in Africa, and who had certain powers to treat at the proper 
moment. The four gentlemen of the service, who thus met Preble 
almost for the first time, were all young in years, and they held a rank 
no higher than that of lieutenants. Preble had been very little known 
to the service during its brief existence of five years, which was all it 
then possessed, his East India cruise having kept him much out of 
sight in the French war, and his want of health since. Of his six 
commanders, four—viz., Bainbridge, Somers, Decatur, and Stewart— 
were all Philadelphia seamen, Smith was from South Carolina, and 
Hull alone was from New England. In addition to these circumstances, 
the commodore’s reputation for severity of discipline and a hot temper 
was so well established as to produce little confidence and sympathy 
between these young men and himself. The former fought shy at 
the council, therefore, letting the commodore have things very much 
his own way. They fancied it was their office to obey and his to 
plan. 

“ After his lieutenants-commandant had withdrawn, Preble and 
Lear remained alone together in the ‘Constitution’s’ cabin. The 
former seemed thoughtful and melancholy, leaning his head on his arm, 
the latter resting on a table. Lear, observing this, inquired if he were 
unwell, ‘I have been indiscreet, Colonel Lear,’ answered Preble, 
raising himself up to answer, ‘in accepting this command. Had I 
known how I was to be supported, I certainly should have declined 
it. Government has sent me here a parcel of children as commanders 
of all my light craft.’ A year later Lear reminded Preble of this 
speech, and asked him if he remembered it. ‘Perfectly well,’ said 
Preble, smiling, ‘ but the children turned out to be good children.’ ” 

Colonel Lear was an educated and courteous gentleman. He was ~ 
born at Portsmouth, N. H., September 19, 1762, graduated at Har- 
vard University in 1783, and two years afterwards received the ap- 
pointment of private secretary to General Washington. In 1802 he 
was consul-general at San Domingo, and in 1804 filled the same 
position at Algiers. On his return to the United States, an appoint- 
ment as clerk in the War Department was given him. One morning in 
October, 1816, after Colonel Lear had finished breakfast, he took the 
morning paper and walked to the summer-house in his yard. Soon 
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after, the report of a pistol was heard, which alarmed the family, and, 
upon investigation, they found Colonel Lear seated on a bench, with 
his brains blown out and the fatal pistol in his death-grasp. 

The “ Constitution” sailed from Tangier for Gibraltar on October 
15 ; on the 23d for Cadiz, with the “ Enterprise” in company ; returned 
to Gibraltar on November 12, having declared the coast of Tripoli in 
a state of blockade. Sailed for Tripoli on the 13th, landed Colonel 
Lear and his family at Algiers on the 19th, sailed on the 20th, and on 
the 24th heard of the loss of the “ Philadelphia” on the coast of Tripoli. 
Arrived at Malta on the 27th, and received a letter from Captain 
Bainbridge, confirming the news of the loss of the frigate. On the 
28th arrived at Syracuse; on December 17 sailed for Tripoli, with the 
“ Enterprise” in company. On the 23d the schooner, which was 
commanded by Decatur, captured the Turkish ketch “ Mastic,” that 
was carrying female slaves from the Bashaw as a present to the Porte. 
On the 26th she encountered a severe northeast gale of wind, and was 
in great danger of being lost on the inhospitable coast of Tripoli. But 
the frigate proved herself a weatherly craft, rode out the gale, and, con- 
tented with his experience, Preble returned to Syracuse, waiting for 
better and less hazardous weather. 

Cooper, in his life of Preble, states: “ It is probable that the thought 
of destroying the ‘ Philadelphia’ was first suggested by Bainbridge, 
though it has been claimed for both Preble and Decatur. It is not 
unlikely that such an idea should suggest itself to different minds 
simultaneously. It is certain that Preble did not risk any of his 
officers and men in such an enterprise without calculating all its chances, 
When the scheme was originally agitated between him and Decatur, as 
was probably the case, while they were for the first time off Tripoli in 
company, the latter offered to make the attempt with his own schooner. 
This Preble thought too hazardous, and he turned his attention to the 
ketch, which had fallen into his hands in the late cruise. The advan- 
tages offered by the possession of this were not to be thrown away. 
She was of Mediterranean rig and Mediterranean construction through- 
out, and might appear in the offing without exciting any distrust as to 
her intentions. All this was foreseen by Preble, and his instructions to 
his subordinates met, with great precision, the very contingency which 
occurred when this nicely-arranged plan was carried into execution.” 

On February 3, 1804, Preble dispatched the “Siren” and “ In- 
trepid” (late “ Mastic”) to Tripoli, with orders to burn the “ Philadel- 
phia.” The “Constitution” furnished five officers, all midshipmen,— 
viz., Messrs. Izard, Morris, Laws, Davis, and Rowe. Beyond this the 
“Constitution” had no connection with the affair, but as one of the 
most brilliant achievements in the history of the United States navy it 
will bear repetition, especially when rendered in the plain but forcible 
language of one of the noted participants, Commodore Charles Morris. 
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“ The arrangements for the destruction of the ‘ Philadelphia’ in the 
harbor of Tripoli were soon after determined upon, and the officers 
selected for the enterprise. It was my fortune to be among the number. 
A ketch which had been recently captured from the enemy was fitted 
to receive the persons who were specially selected for the enterprise. 
She was about sixty tons burden, and was manned by sixty-four per- 
sons, of whom Lieutenant Stephen Decatur had the command.” (The 
officers composing the party were Lieutenants Decatur, Lawrence, 
Bainbridge, and Thorn; Midshipmen McDonough, Izard, Morris, 
Laws, Davis, and Rowe, and Surgeon Heerman. The Maltese pilot, 
Salvadore Catalano, afterwards became a sailing-master in the navy.) 
“ The brig ‘Siren,’ Lieutenant Stewart, was to accompany us, to assist 
with her boats, and to receive the crew of the ketch (which had been 
named the ‘ Intrepid’), in case of her destruction, which was considered 
probable. The officers were told to take only a single change of linen, 
and no time was allowed to prepare stores, as we embarked within an 
hour after receiving notice, and sailed immediately, on the evening of 
February 3, 1804. Combustibles had been previously prepared and 
placed in the vessel, with ship’s provisions for two or three weeks’ 
supply. A Maltese had also been obtained to accompany us as a pilot 
into the harbor, with which he was well acquainted.” We arrived in 
sight of Tripoli about the 10th, but the wind was fresh from the west- 
ward, with strong indications of an approaching gale. After some 
consultation between the commanders, the vessels anchored under cover 
of the night néar the entrance, and a boat was sent with the pilot to 
determine by observation if the entrance was practicable and safe, of 
which he had expressed strong doubts. To my surprise I was ordered 
to go with him. -We went quite close to the entrance, when we found 
the surf breaking entirely across it, and my opinion concurred with 
that of the pilot that no attempt ought to be made. It was, however, 
a severe trial to make such a report. I had heard many of the officers 
treat the doubts of the pilot as the offspring of apprehension, and the 
weather was not yet so decidedly boisterous as to render it certain that 
an attempt might not be made, notwithstanding our report. Should 
such be the case, and should it succeed, the imputation upon the pilot 
might be repeated upon me, and, unknown as I was, might be the 
cause of my ruin in the estimation of my brother officers. My sense 
of duty and propriety, however, prevailed over these apprehensions, 
and my report was decidedly against any attempt to enter the harbor 
at that time, and sustained all the objections of the pilot. These 
opinions were evidently received with much dissatisfaction by a major- 
ity, and with some murmurs, but the attempt was abandoned for the 
time, and the vessels weighed again to get beyond the view from the 
town before daylight. This was not done without some difficulty, as 
the gale increased rapidly. It continued for four or five days with 
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great violence, and drove us considerably to the eastward, and at one 
time nearer the coast than was agreeable. 

“ Our situation on board was far from comfortable. The commander, 
three lieutenants, and the surgeon occupied the very small cabin. Six 
midshipmen and the pilot had a platform laid on the water-casks, 
whose surface they covered when they lay down for sleep, and at so 
small a distance below the deck that their heads would reach it when 
seated on the platforms. The marines had corresponding accommoda- 
tions on the opposite side, and the sailors had only the surface of the 
casks in the hold. To these inconveniences were added the want of 
any room on the deck for exercise, and the attacks of innumerable 
vermin, which our predecessors, the slaves, had left behind them. 
The provisions proved to be decayed and offensive. Fortunately our 
confinement did not continue long enough to affect our health or 


vigor. 
“On the morning of the 16th we again obtained sight of Tripoli, 
with light winds and pleasant weather and a smooth sea, and stood 
in for the town. By management the ‘Siren’ kept far without us 
during the day, and her appearance had been ‘so changed as to lull 
all suspicion of her being a vessel of war. The lightness of the wind 
allowed us to keep up all appearances of an anxious desire to reach the 


harbor before night, without bringing us too near to require any other 
change than the use of drags, which could not be seen from the city. 
All the crew were also kept below, excepting six or eight persons at a 
time, that suspicion might not be awakened by unusual numbers ; and 
such as were visible were dressed as Maltese. 

“As the evening advanced our drags were taken in, so that we 
were within two miles of the eastern entrance at dark, the ‘ Siren’ being 
some three miles without us. The concerted arrangements were for 
the ketch to wait for the boats of the ‘ Siren’ to join us after dark, that 
they might accompany us to the attack; but as the sun descended the 
wind grew fainter, and there was good reason to apprehend that any 
delay in waiting for the boats might render it very difficult for the 
ketch to reach the ship. Decatur, therefore, determined to proceed 
without waiting, and accompanied his decision with the remark, ‘ The 
fewer the number the greater the honor.’ One boat from the ‘Siren,’ 
with six men, had joined us a few days before, and was still with us. 

“The final arrangements were now made, and the respective duties 
of the several officers, which had been previously allotted, were again 
specified and explained. The presumed number of our enemy was 
stated, and the necessity for our utmost exertions enjoined upon. us. 
The watchword ‘ Philadelphia’ was issued, to be used as a means of 
recognition, and as we advanced into the harbor strict silence was 
enjoined and observed. The injunction, however, appeared to be 
unnecessary. No one seemed disposed to enter into conversation, but 
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to be absorbed by his own reflections. My own thoughts were busy, 
now reverting to friends at home, now to the perils we were about to 
meet. Should I be able to justify the expectations of the former by 
meeting properly the dangers of the latter? How was I prepared for 
the death which might possibly be my fate? These with others of a 
sombre character, mixed with calculations to secure a prominent posi- 
tion when boarding, passed rapidly through my mind, and the minds 
of others were no doubt employed in similar subjects. The officers 
and crew were directed to conceal themselves as much as possible, . 
excepting some six oreight. Most of the officers could be distinguished 
by their dress, and they required concealment more than the sailors. 
Fortunately, owing to the loss of some articles, which had been re- 
placed by loan from the crew, my own dress corresponded to theirs, 
which enabled me to keep near Decatur, who I supposed would natu- 
rally be among the first to leave the ketch. The wind wafted us slowly 
into the harbor; the water was smooth, and the young moon gave 
light enough to distinguish prominent objects. One battery was 
passed, the ‘ Philadelphia’ was in view near several smaller vessels, and 
the white walls of the city and its batteries were before us. We 
steered directly for the frigate, and at last the anxious silence was 
broken by a hail from her, demanding our character and object. Then 
might be. seen the eager movements of the heads of the officers and 
crew who were stretched on the deck, ready to leap forward at the 
word of their commander, but still resting in silence. A conversation 
was kept up between the frigate and the ketch through our pilot, 
acting under the direction of Decatur. We alleged the loss of our 
anchors during the last gale, which was true, as a reason for wishing 
to make fast to the frigate till morning, and permission was granted ; 
but just as the ketch was about coming in contact with the frigate the 
wind shifted, blowing lightly directly from the frigate, and it left us 
at rest abeam and about twenty yards from her. This was a moment 
of great anxiety. We were directly under her guns, motionless and 
powerless, except by exertions which might betray our character. The 
‘Siren’s’ boat was, however, in tow, and was leisurely manned, and 
took a rope to make fast to the ship. She was met by a boat with 
another rope, when both were united, and each boat returned to its 
vessel, This rope was passed along the deck and hauled upon by the 
crew as they lay stretched upon it, and the vessels gradually brought 
nearer each other. When nearly in contact the suspicions of the enemy 
appeared to be aroused, and the cry of ‘ Americanas !’ resounded through 
the ship. In a moment we were near enough, and the order ‘ Board !’ 
was given; and with this cry our men were soon on the deck of the 
frigate. The surprise had been complete ; there was no time for prepa- 
ration, and the enemy made scarcely a show of resistance. A few were 
killed, one was made prisoner, and the remainder leaped overboard and 
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probably reached their cruisers, which were anchored near the ship. 
In less than twenty minutes the ship had been carried, the combustibles 
distributed and set on fire, and all our party again on board the ketch. 
By great exertions the two vessels were separated before the fire, which 
was pouring from the ports of the ship, enveloped the ketch also. 

“ Up to this time the ships and batteries of the enemy had remained 
silent, but they now prepared to act, and when the crew of the ketch 
gave three cheers in exultation of their success, they received the return 
of a general discharge from the enemy. The confusion of the moment 
probably prevented much care in their direction, and, though under 
the fire of nearly a hundred pieces for an hour, the only shot which 
struck the ketch was one through the top-gallant sail. We were in 
great danger from the ship, whose broadside commanded the passage 
by which we were retreating, and whose guns were loaded and were 
discharged as they became heated. We escaped these also, and while 
urging the ketch onward with sweeps, the crew were commenting upon 
the beauty of the spray thrown up by the shot between us and the 
brilliant light of the ship, rather than calculating any danger that 
might be apprehended from the contact. The appearance of the ship 
was indeed magnificent. The flames in the interior illuminated her 
ports, and, ascending her rigging and masts, formed columns of fire, 
which, ‘meeting the top, were reflected into beautiful capitals, whilst the 
occasional discharge of her guns gave an idea of some directing spirit 
within her. The walls of the city and its batteries, and the masts and 
rigging of cruisers at anchor, brilliantly illuminated and animated by 
the discharge of artillery, formed worthy adjuncts and an appropriate 
background to the picture. Favored by a light breeze, our exertions 
soon carried us beyond range of their shot, and at the entrance of the 
harbor we met the boats of the ‘Siren,’ which had been intended to 
co-operate with us, whose crews rejoiced at our success, whilst they 
grieved at not having been able to participate in it. 

“The plan of attack prescribed by our commander was for united 
action to obtain possession of the ship, with the exception of a boat to 
intercept communication to the shore, and for the surgeon and a few 
men to secure the ketch to the ship. When possession was secured, 
each lieutenant, with a midshipman and specified men, was to receive 
a portion of the prepared combustibles, and distribute them in desig- 
nated parts of the berth-deck and in the forward store-rooms, and a 
smaller party under a midshipman to do the same in the cock-pit, and 
then await orders to set fire, that all might be done at the same time 
and give all a chance for safe retreat. The party for the cock-pit was 
assigned tomy charge. My object in keeping near Lieutenant Decatur, 
when we were approaching the ship, was that by watching his actions 
I could be governed by these rather than by his orders when the board- 
ing should take place. It was well that this course was taken, for 
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Decatur had leaped to the main chain-plates of the frigate before the 
order to board was given. I had leaped with him, and, probably more 
favored by circumstances, was able to reach the deck by the time he 
had gained the rail. The enemy were already leaping over the opposite 
side and made no resistance ; but Decatur, under the supposition that 
he was the first on board, was about to strike me, when I accidentally 
turned and stayed his uplifted arm by the watchword and mutual 
recognition. On my way to my station, after examining the cabin, 
and when passing forward, we met again under similar circumstances. 
Passing through the wardroom, which I found deserted, I awaited in 
the cock-pit the men who had gone for the combustibles. These were 
so delayed that we had none when the order was given to set fire; but, 
as they came a moment after, they were distributed, and fire communi- 
cated before we left our station. In the mean time the fire on the deck 
above us had communicated so rapidly that it was with no small diffi- 
culty and danger that our party reached the spar-deck by the forward 
hatchways. All the others had already rejoined the ketch, except 
Decatur, who remained on the rail till all others were on board, and the 
bow of the ketch had already swung off from the ship when he joined 
us by leaping into the rigging of the ketch. 

“The success of this enterprise added much to the reputation of the 
navy, both at homeand abroad. Great credit was given and was justly 
due to Commodore Preble, who directed and first designed it, and to 
Lieutenant Decatur, who volunteered to execute it, and to whose cool- 
ness, self-possession, resources, and intrepidity its success was in an 
eminent degree due. The accident of having preceded others a few 
seconds, when all were on board within a minute, gave a prominence 
in public estimation to my own exertions, to which may be ascribed 
favorable opinions that probably had a beneficial influence on all my 
subsequent professional life.” 

As soon as the ketch was out of danger Decatur made use of one 
of the boats, and boarded the “Siren” to acquaint his friend Stewart 
with the result of the night’s work. The brig hovered about the 
entrance to the harbor, all hands on the qui vive, and keenly watching 
every shadow, every gleam of light in the direction of the Bashaw’s 
castle. An hour passed with no signs of anything unusual transpiring 
in shore, while a deep shade of anxiety rested on Stewart’s countenance. 
Suddenly the glittering train of a rocket darted on high, its progress 
sharply defined by the dark background. A suppressed murmur 
escaped from the lips of the men. It was the signal of victory. 
Stewart ran below to obtain an answering signal, and when he returned 
the flames of the captured frigate were illuminating the walls of the 
castle. The splash of oars was heard, a shout, a hail, and the next 
instant Decatur, in his fighting-jacket, passed over the gangway to meet 
the warm embrace of his friend. 

Vou. VI. N. 8.—No. 2. 12 
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On the 2d of March the commodore sailed for Malta to obtain 
supplies ; arrived on the 3d, sailed for Syracuse on the 17th, and on 
the 21st proceeded from Syracuse for the coast of Tripoli; sent a flag 
in with letters for the officers on the 27th. On ‘the 30th experienced 
another heavy gale from the northeast; anchored in Tunis Bay with 
the “Siren” in company on the 4th of April. Sailed on the 7th for 
Malta; sailed thence for Syracuse on the 14th, arrived on the 15th; 
sailed on the 20th, touching at Malta on the 29th; anchored in Tunis 
Bay 2d of May ; sailed on the 3d for Naples, where he arrived on the 
9th, in hopes of negotiating a loan of, or otherwise engaging, gunboats 
to assist in the intended attack of Tripoli. Left Naples on the 19th 
with the king’s order for gunboats and mortar-boats ; arrived at Messina 
on the 25th, and obtained two bomb-vessels and six gunboats, with 
cannon, powder, muskets, and pistols. On the 30th sailed from Messina 
with six gunboats and anchored at Syracuse on the 31st. Sailed thence 
June 4th, and anchored at Malta June 6th, from which place the “ Con- 
stitution” sailed on the 9th for the coast of Tripoli. Failing to ransom 
Bainbridge and his crew, Preble succeeded in landing supplies for 
them, and sailed the 14th of June for Tunis Bay. On the 22d he 
sailed for Syracuse, and arrived on the 25th. This place had been 
established as head-quarters, and the fleet were here prepared for more 
serious work. On the 14th of July, Preble left port in the “ Consti- 
tution,” followed by three brigs, three schooners, six gunboats, and two 
bomb-vessels } he touched at Malta, appearing off Tripoli on the 25th. 

From Cooper’s life of Preble we quote: “Between the 2d of 
March and the 25th of July are one hundred and forty-five days; in 
this interval Preble put to sea nineteen different times, as often reach- 
ing his point of destination, besides calling off Malta once without 
anchoring. Although he actually brought up on every one of these 
entrances into harbors, his visits to Tripoli excepted, on which occasion 
the ship was usually kept free of the ground, he passed seventy-four 
days at anchor, and nearly as many under his canvas. The average 
time of his stops in port was less than four days; his longest detention 
was at Malta, fourteen days, where he went for supplies, and when he 
was not the master of his own time. Deduct this detention, as in fact 
ought to be done, to form a proper estimate of the character we wish 
to exhibit, with ten days passed at Naples negotiating for the gunboats, 
when he had to wait for the movements of royalty, and but fifty days 
will remain for nineteen visits to port, or less than three days for each 
visit. It may be questioned if any ship of the ‘Constitution’s’ size 
was ever more actively employed in duty of a similar nature.” 

Owing to the threatening state of the weather, which at that season 
was treacherous and unreliable, Preble did not anchor until the fore- 
noon of the 28th. Scarcely had the anchors taken the bottom when 
a severe gale from the northward swept down upon the fleet, compel- 
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ling them to get under way and clear off shore. There was danger at 
one time of losing the little gunboats, but the wind, veering slightly, 
favored the movements of the vessels, insuring their safety and all on 
board. The gale rapidly increased, and the “ Constitution’s” courses 
were blown clean from the bolt-ropes. On the 31st the weather moder- 
ated and the fleet once more assembled under the charge of Preble. 

On the 3d of August, 1804, the American squadron reappeared 
before the batteries of Tripoli with decks cleared for action. Preble 
had at his command about twenty-eight heavy guns to be utilized on 
the enemy’s works in addition to twenty lighter pieces, ranging from 
6- to 12-pounders. The long 26’s, of which he had six, procured in 
Sicily, were mounted in the “Constitution’s” waist, three on a side, 
manned by the marines under Captain Hall. The fighting strength of 
the fleet footed up ten hundred and sixty men. 

Preble found himself confronted by a city well walled by blocks of 
masonry, protected with batteries scientifically constructed, mounting 
one hundred and fifteen pieces of heavy cannon, and defended by twenty- 
five thousand Arabs and Turks; the harbor revealed, ranged in line of 
battle, a brig, mounting ten guns, nineteen gunboats, each mounting a 
heavy 18- or 26-pounder in the bow and two brass howitzers on their 
quarters, manned with from thirty-six to fifty men, two schooners of 
eight guns each, and two galleys, all moored in front of the town. 

Preble did not anchor, but shortly after noon hove to with the head 
of the “Constitution” off shore, and signaled for his squadron to 
pass within hail. Each commander received his final orders, and the 
frigate, wearing short round, stood towards the town, leading the whole 
squadron. Soon after, the gunboats formed in line, and the signal flew 
from the “ Constitution” to engage. 

The battle began at half-past two by the bomb-vessels throwing 
shells ; the batteries chimed in a ready response, quickly followed by 
the small vessels on both sides. 

Cooper describes the movements of “ Old Ironsides” on that occa- 
sion as follows: “The manner in which the ‘ Constitution’ went into 
action that day has often been the theme of praise. As she stood down 
to range along the rocks and batteries and a harbor filled with armed 
craft, her people were aloft rolling up the light canvas as coolly as if 
about to come to in peaceable times, nor was a gun fired until as near 
the rocks as was deemed prudent, when she let the Turks have her 
port broadside, sending the shot home as far as the Bashaw’s castle. 
That was the first shotted broadside that ‘Old Ironsides’ ever dis- 
charged at an enemy. No occasion had occurred on her previous 
service to bring the vessel herself alongside of an enemy, and here she 
was now commencing the brilliant part of her career on the coast of 
Barbary, the very service for which she had been originally designed, 
though against a different prince. The ship kept ranging along the 
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rocks, mole, and batteries, often as near as within two cables’ length of 
the first and three of the last, silencing everything that she could get 
fairly under her guns, so long as she lay opposed to it. The flotilla 
within the rocks in particular was the object of her attentions, and 
she made great havoc among its people by means of grape. It was 
when tacking or wearing that the ‘Constitution’ was most exposed, 
having no vessel of any size to cover her. At half-past four the 
smaller vessels began to retire, covered by a blazing fire from the 
‘Constitution ;) and a quarter of an hour later the frigate herself 
hauled off the land and went ont of action. In this, which may be 
termed her début in active warfare, the frigate escaped singularly well, 
considering the odds with which she had to contend and the circum- 
stances under which she fought. In all that service before Tripoli she 
fought at great disadvantage, being held at precisely the distance that 
batteries wish to keep ships, by the rocks, within which it would have 
been madness for a single frigate to enter.” 

Lieutenant James Decatur met his death in this action, with a total 
of thirteen wounded throughout the squadron. Owing to the indif- 
ferent gunning of the Turks, the “Constitution” came out of the 
battle bearing but few marks of the cannonade to which she had been 
subjected. One 24-pound shot passed through the centre of her main- 
mast, the main royal yard was splintered into fragments, two lower 
shrouds and two backstays were carried away, while sails and running 
rigging suffered more or less. 

One shot from a Turkish battery came within a hair’s breadth of 
inflicting dire disaster upon the master-spirit guiding and directing the 
fortunes of the American squadron. 

As “Old Ironsides” was wearing, a round shot entered one of the 
stern-ports. Commodore Preble was standing in close proximity to 
the port-sill as the raking shot entered, grazing his boot, striking the 
carriage of a gun, throwing a mass of splinters around, inflicting no 
injury beyond wounding a marine. He was the first man to sustain 
an injury from an enemy’s shot on the deck of the “ Constitution.” 
He bore the name of Charles Young on the ship’s books, and the 
surgeon reported his wound as a fracture of the elbow. 

Cooper is authority for stating that on this occasion both Mr. Dent 
and Mr. Robinson were out of the ship. The former had been trans- 
ferred to the “Scourge,” but commanded one of the bomb-ketches in 
the attacks ; while the other, who had succeeded as ‘acting captain of 
the frigate, commanded the other. Charles Gordon was now the first- 
lieutenant, and did duty as such in the action ; while the sailing-master 
mancuvred “Old Ironsides” skillfully and coolly, seemingly oblivious 
to the missiles whistling through the air. 

The impetuosity of the attack, together with the effectiveness of 
“Old Ironsides’s” broadsides, convinced the Oriental despot that he 
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had foes of no common calibre to deal with. His gunboats no longer 
ventured outside the reef at the entrance to the harbor, and avoided | 
close action with the light crafts of the Americans. 

The frigate covered the retreat of the bomb-vessels and small crafts, 
after which Preble hauled out of range, and the commanders repaired 
on board at once to make their several reports. The commodore had 
been extremely anxious to capture the Tripolitan gunboats, which, 
being larger and better adapted for rough, outside work, would have 
made a welcome addition to his fleet. He had planned and elaborated 
the attack with unusual pains, cherishing the hope that complete success 
would crown his efforts when the battle should have terminated. 

The six gunboats hired from the Neapolitans were of only twenty- 
five tons capacity each, and were very inferior both in point of sailing 
and construction. They had been divided into two divisions, Somers 
commanding one and Decatur the other ; and through force of circum- 
stances failed to accomplish all that Preble had expected and hoped for. 
The gallant band of officers and men met the Turks on their own 
decks, achieving deeds that have passed into the brightest pages of 
naval history ; while Decatur’s hand-to-hand combat with the stalwart 
Turkish leader forms one of the most brilliant and dashing episodes 
in that officer’s career. Flushed with victory and well pleased with 
the substantial results crowning his efforts, which had been attended 
with more or less vexatious difficulties and disappointments, Decatur 
ascended the side of the “ Constitution,” confident that his chief would 
approve in every particular his line of action, and welcome the trophies 
he brought as evidences of bravery and skill on the part of those he 
commanded. With a light, elastic step he sought the quarter-deck, 
not having stopped to make any alterations in his attire. He was just 
as he had emerged from the smoke of battle. He had on his short 
fighting-jacket, soiled and bearing unmistakable marks of active service, 
while his face and hands were stained with powder. His cutlass hung 
by his side, pistols protruded from the broad belt, while his breast had 
a crimson tint showing that in his renowned struggle he had felt the 
steel of the “ faithful.” He was one of the last to arrive; his brother 
officers fell back as he approached, leaving the quarter-deck to him and 
Preble. Touching his cap, the young commander reported, “ Well, 
commodore, I have brought you out three of the gunboats.” In an 
instant Preble seized his astonished assistant by the collar with both 
hands, shaking him in no gentle manner as he cried, in a bitter, disap- 
pointed tone, “Ay, sir, why did you not bring me more?” Turn- 
ing abruptly, without vouchsafing a look to the right or left, the 
commodore sought his cabin, while Decatur, crimson with rage and 
mortification, was at once surrounded by the group of wondering and 
sympathizing officers. He at once ordered his boat, expressing a 
determination not to submit tamely to such outrageous treatment on 


* 
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the quarter-deck, offered in the presence not only of officers but the 
crew. The older gentlemen soothed and counseled him to be patient, 
to bear with the eccentricities of the commodore, who, if he had an 
ungovernable temper, was possessed of a warm, generous heart. With 
friends and messmates the situation was being discussed when a message 
arrived requesting Decatur’s presence in the cabin. The result of the 
interview was all that could be wished for. Reparation was made, 
and the two continued to be the warmest friends until death terminated 
Preble’s career. 

Vigorous preparations to renew the attack went on under the 
energetic, restless Preble, who neither spared himself or the forces 
under his command in waging upon the enemy a species of warfare to 
which they had never before been subjected. But as the movements 
of “Old Ironsides” comprise the leading features of this history, many 
interesting and thrilling incidents must be passed by which are fully 
described in general naval literature. 

The second attack was made August 7. Early on that morning 
Preble made a signal for all the light vessels to get under way and pro- 
ceed to their respective stations. At half-past two the bomb-vessels 
opened fire, followed by the gunboats, the batteries replying in good 
earnest. In the midst of the action a strange vessel appeared in the 
offing, and the “ Argus” was dispatched to ascertain her character. 
The Tripolitan galleys made a demonstration of attacking the gun- 
boats, but the broadsides of the “ Constitution,” “Siren,” and “ Vixen,” 
stationed to windward of the small vessels, overawed them. The 
frigate did not discharge a gun during the second attack. She was 
well represented, however, throughout the fleet, her officers and men, 
as well as boats, being actively engaged at different points. It was 
during this engagement that gunboat “ No. 8” (one of the three boats cap- 
tured by Decatur) was blown up. She was commanded by Lieutenant 
Caldwell and a crew of twenty-eight persons in all, of whom ten were 
killed and six wounded. Gunboat “No. 1” was in charge of the heroic 
Richard Somers, and as he was pulling into position stood leaning against 
the flag-staff. Happening to glance in the direction of the batteries, he 
saw a shot coming in a straight line apparently for his head. He 
ducked, and the next instant the flag-staff was shivered to atoms. But 
for his keenness of vision his life undoubtedly would have been sacri- 
ficed. The action had lasted about three hours. Forty-eight shell 
and about five hundred round shot had been expended when the 
“ Constitution” made a signal for the brigs and schooners to take the 
bomb-vessels and gunboats in tow, and the squadron hauled off to its 
anchorage again. At the same time the “ Argus” signaled that the 
strange sail was a United States vessel of war. She proved to be the 
“ John Adams,” 28, Captain Chauncy, and her arrival caused a cessa- 
tion of hostilities for a short time. Preble now learned that four 
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frigates were on the way to re-enforce the squadron, and also that by 
the appointment of a senior officer to one of the frigates he would be 
superseded in the command. There were not a sufficient number of © 
captains junior to Preble to command all the frigates, hence the dis- 
agreeable necessity of relieving a successful, competent, and satisfactory 
leader became the only alternative. In view of what had been 
accomplished, the appointment of Decatur, Somers, Stewart, and Hull 
to the command of frigates would have been no more than their just 
reward, while it would have retained Preble in command, and the 
interests of the country and the honor of the flag could not have been 
intrusted to braver or more skillful hands. 

The new arrival proved of but little acquisition to the fighting 
force. The “ Adams” could not approach within range of the Bashaw’s 
guns, as all of her battery was stowed in the hold and the carriages 
consigned to other vessels not yet arrived. This unusual method had 
been adopted to make room for supplies already much needed by the 
vessels on the station. Captain Chauncy had received orders to remain 
under the direction of Commodore Preble, that the latter might make 
use of his boats and men as occasion demanded. 

Preble waited until the 16th of the month, expecting hourly to see 
the frigates under Barron’s command heave in sight; but no signs of 
them being apparent, he determined to resume operations with such 
means as he possessed. On the 24th of August the weather was such as 
to permit of a demonstration being made, and the squadron stood in 
towards the town with the wind light from the eastward. At eight 
o’clock in the evening “Old Ironsides” anchored just out of range of 
the batteries, and sent her boats to tow the bomb-vessels, the wind 
proving both light and variable. This consumed some time, and before 
everything was pronounced ready it lacked but a few hours of daylight. 
Shells were thrown, the gunboats constituting a supporting force, but 
the enemy did not deign to reply, and it was afterwards ascertained 
from Captain Bainbridge that all the shells fell short, the vessels, 
through some mistake, having been anchored too far off. At daylight 
the squadron retired. 

The weather continuing exceptionally fine and the wind favorable, 
Commodore Preble determined to make a combined assault on the 
town and batteries, bringing into action his entire force. The 28th of 
August was determined upon as the day for the most vigorous effort 
that had yet been made against the confident Turk. Preble decided 
not to use the bomb-vessels, but to substitute solid shot from the 
“Constitution’s” guns at as close quarters as possible, and they were 
accordingly anchored well off shore in company with the “Scourge” 
and “John Adams.” Their withdrawal was probably of little or no 
consequence as far as the grand result was concerned. It was after- 
wards ascertained that lead had been poured into the fuse-holes of 
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many of the bombs. It was supposed that this was the work of 
French treachery in Sicily, the shells having been filled to dispute their 
advance. Captain Chauncy, with seventy of his men, re-enforced the 
“ Constitution’s” crew, the captain acting as Preble’s second in com- 
mand. A number of the officers and men of the “ Adams” were 
distributed among the vessels and boats of the fleet. 

The evening of the 27th the “ Constitution” weighed and stood in 
towards Tripoli, coming to anchor two miles from the town, Fort 
English bearing N.N.E. Shortly after midnight the following gun- 
boats proceeded to their stations, “ No. 1,” Captain Somers ; “ No. 2,” 
Lieutenant Gordon; “No. 3,” Mr. Brooks, master of the “ Argus ;” 
“No. 4,” Captain Decatur; “ No. 5,” Lieutenant Lawrence; “ No. 6,” 
Lieutenant Wadsworth ; “ No. 7,” Lieutenant Crane; and “ No. 9,” 
Lieutenant Thorn. They anchored at three o’clock in the morning 
within pistol shot of the enemy’s lines, with springs on their cables, and 
at once opened a heavy fire on the shipping, town, batteries, and castles, 
which was warmly returned. The gunboats were accompanied by the 
boats of the squadron, while the “Siren,” “ Argus,” “ Enterprise,” 
“ Vixen,” and “ Nautilus” were close at hand to repel any movement on 
the part of the enemy’s boats, galleys, ete. The ship’s boats remained 
massed to assist in boarding the flotilla, should it venture out beyond the 
rocks, All the “ Constitution’s” boats were there, and were under fire 
from the beginning of the contest. 


HL D. Sarr, 
Captain U. 8. Revenue Cutter Service. 


(To be continued.) 





LOST IN THE BUSH. 
AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 


A STOCKMAN in my employ was, not many years ago, missing from a 
cattle station distant from Sydney about two hundred and thirty miles. 
The man had gone one afternoon in search of a horse that had strayed. 
Not having returned at night or the next morning, the natural con- 
clusion was that he had been lost in the bush. I at once called in the 
aid of the blacks, and, attended by two English servants, headed the 
expedition. The chief difficulty lay in getting on the man’s track, and 
several hours were spent before this important object was accomplished. 
The savages exhibited some ingenuity even in this. They described 
large circles round the hut whence the man had taken his departure, 
and kept on extending them until they were satisfied they had the 
proper footprints. The track once found, half a dozen of the blacks went 
off like a pack of hounds. Now and then, in the dense forest through 
which we wandered in our search, there was a check, in consequence of 
the extreme dryness of the ground, or the wind had blown about the 
fallen leaves of the gigantic gum-trees, which abound in those regions ; 
but for the most part the course was straight. We had provided our- 
selves with flour, salt beef, tea, sugar, blankets, and other personal 
comforts. These were carried on a horse, which a small black boy 
of about fourteen years of age rode in our rear. 

On the first day we continued our search until the sun had gone 
down, and then pitched our camp and waited for daylight. With their 
tomahawks the blacks stripped off large sheets of bark from the gum- 
trees, and cut down a few saplings. With these we made a hut, at the 
opening of which we lighted a fire, partly for boiling the water for tea, 
and partly for the purpose of keeping off the mosquitoes. During the 
night we had a very heavy storm of thunder and lightning, accom- 
panied by torrents of rain. This, I fancied, would render the tracking 
even more difficult, as the rain was sufficiently heavy to wash out the 
footprints of a man. When the sun arose, however, the blacks without 
difficulty took up the track and followed it at the rate of about two 
‘ miles an hour until noon, when we halted to take some rest and refresh- 
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ment. The foot of civilized man had never before trodden in that 
wild region, which was peopled only with the kangaroo, emu, and 
wild-cat. The stillness was awful, and ever and anon the blacks would 
cooey, but there was no response. 

At about half-past three in the afternoon of the second day we came 
to a spot where the blacks expressed by gestures that the missing stock- 
man had sat down; and in confirmation of their statement they pointed 
to a stone which had evidently been lately removed from its original 
place. I inquired by gestures whether we were near the lost man, but 
the blacks shook their heads and held up two fingers, from which I 
gleaned that two days had elapsed since the man had been there. At 
five we came to another spot where the missing stockman had lain 
down, and here we found his short pipe broken. It would be difficult 
to describe the satisfaction with which I eyed this piece of man’s 
handiwork. It refreshed my confidence in the native’s power of track- 
ing, and made me the more eager to pursue the search with rapidity. 
By promises of large rewards I quickened their movements, and we 
traveled at the rate of four miles an hour. We now came upon a soil 
covered with immense boulders. This, I fancied, would impede, if not 
destroy the track ; but such was not the case. It is true, we could not 
travel so fast over those large, round stones, but the blacks never once 
halted, except when they came to a spot where they satisfied me the 
stockman himself had rested. None but those who have been in search 
of a fellow-creature under similar circumstances can conceive the anxiety 
which such a search creates. I could not help placing myself in the 
position of the unhappy man, who was roaming about as one blind- 
folded, and probably hoping on even in the face of despair. Again we 
came to a forest of large gum-trees. 

At times the gestures of the blacks, while following the footprints 
of the stockman, indicated to me that he had been running; at other 
times they indicated the languid footsteps of a weary and foot-sore 
traveler. They knew exactly the pace at which the poor fellow had 
wandered about in those untrodden wilds, and now and then, while 
following in his wake and imitating him, they would laugh merrily. 
They were not a little amused that I should be angry at and rebuke 
such a demonstration. 

The sun went down and our second day’s search was ended. Again 
we pitched our camp and lighted fires. We had now traveled about 
thirty miles from the station, and the blacks, who had now got beyond 
the precincts of their district, became fearful of meeting with some 
strange tribe who would destroy them and myself. Indeed, if I and 
my English companions had not been armed with a gun each and a 
plentiful supply of ammunition, my sable guides would have refused 
to proceed any farther. 

All night long I lay awake, imagining, hoping, fearing, and pray- 
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ing for daylight, which at last dawned. Onward we went through a 
magnificent country, beautifully wooded, well watered by streams, and 
covered with luxuriant pasture,—all waste land in the strictest sense 
of the word. At about ten we came to a valley in which grew a 
number of wattle-trees. From these trees a gum, resembling gum- 
arabic in all its properties, exudes in the warm season. The blacks 
pointed to the branches, from which the gum had recently been stripped, 
and indicated that the man had eaten of a pink grub, as large as a silk- 
worm, which lives in the bark of the wattle-tree. Luckily he had with 
him a clasp-knife, with which he had contrived to dig out these grubs. 

On again putting the question to the blacks whether we were near 
the man, they shook their heads and held up two fingers. We now 
came to a clear, shallow stream, in which the blacks informed me by 
gestures that the missing man had bathed ; but he had not crossed the 
stream, as his track lay on the bank we had approached. 

After traveling along this bank for about three miles, we came to a 
huge swamp into which the stream flowed and descended. Here the 
footprints were plainly visible even by myself and my European com- 
panions. I examined them carefully, and was pained to find that they 
confirmed the opinion of the blacks,—namely, that they were not fresh. 
Presently we found the man’s boots; these had become too heavy for 
him to walk in and too inconvenient to carry, and he had cast them 
off. Not far from the boots was a red cotton handkerchief, which he 


had worn round his neck on leaving the station. This, too, he had 
found too hot to wear in that oppressive weather, and had therefore 
discarded it. 

Following the track, we came to a forest of white gum-trees; the 
bark of these trees is of the color of cream, and the surface is as smooth 
as glass. On the rind of one of these trees the man had carved, with 
his knife, the following words : 


‘“O God, have mercy upon me!—T. B.” 


How fervent and sincere must have been this prayer in the heart, 
to admit of the hand carving it upon that tree! 

Towards evening we came to a tract of country as barren as the 
desert between Cairo and Suez; but the soil was not sandy, and it was 
covered with stones of unequal size. Here the miraculous power of 
the black man’s eye astounded us more than ever. The reader must 
bear in mind that the lost man was now walking barefooted and 
tender-footed, and would naturally pick his way as lightly and as 
cautiously as possible. Nevertheless the savages tracked his course 
with scarcely a halt. 

Again the sun went down, and again we formed our little camp on 
the slope of a hill, at the foot of which lay a lagoon, literally covered 
with wild duck and black swans. Some of these birds we shot for 
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food, as it was now a matter of prudence, if not of necessity, to husband 
the flour and meat we had brought with us. 

Another sunrise, and we pursued our journey. Towards noon we 
came to a belt of small mountains composed chiefly of black lime- 
stone. Here the blacks faltered ; and, after a long and animated dis- 
cussion among themselves—not one word of which I understood—they 
signified to me that they had lost the track and could proceed no 
farther. This I was not disposed to believe, and imperatively sig- 
naled to them to go on. They refused. I then had recourse to 
promises, kind words, smiles, and encouraging gestures. They were 
still recusant. I then loaded my gun with ball and requested the stock- 
men to do the like. I threatened the blacks I would shoot them if 
they did not take up the track and pursue it. This alarmed them; 
and, after another discussion among themselves, they obeyed me, but 
reluctantly and sullenly. One of the stockmen, with much foresight, 
suggested that we ought to make sure of two out of the six black 
fellows; for, if they had a chance, they would probably escape and 
leave us to perish in the wilds; and without their aid we could never 
retrace our steps to the station. I at once acted on this suggestion, and 
bound two of the best of them together by the arms and carried the 
end of the cord in my right hand. 

At four in the afternoon we had crossed this belt of low mountains, 
and came upon a tract of country which resembled a well-kept park 
in England. We were all so greatly fatigued that we were compelled 
to halt for the night, great as was my longing to proceed,—a longing 
not a little whetted by the fact that the blacks now held up only one 
finger, in order to express that the object of our search was only one 
day in advance of us. 

At midnight the four blacks who were not bound, and who were in 
a rude hut a few yards distant, came to the opening of my tenement 
and bade me listen. I did listen, and heard a sound resembling the 
beating of the waves against the sea-shore. I explained to them, as 
well as I possibly could, that the noise was that of the wind coming 
through the leaves of the trees. This, however, they refused to believe, 
for there was scarcely a breath of air stirring. “Can it be we are near 
the sea-coast ?” I asked myself; and the noise, which every moment 
became more distinctly audible, seemed to reply “ yes.” 

The morning dawned, and to my intense disappointment, I dis- 
covered that the four unbound blacks had decamped. They had, no 
doubt, retraced their steps by the road they had come. The remain- 
ing two were now put upon the track, and not for a single moment 
did I relinquish my hold of the cord. To a certainty they would 
have escaped had we not kept a tight hand upon them. Any attempt 
to reason with them would have been absurd. Fortunately, the boy 
who had charge of the horse had been faithful, and had remained. 
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As the day advanced and we proceeded onward, the sound of the 
waves beating against the shore became more and more distinct, and 
the terror of the guides increased in proportion. We were, however, 
some four miles from the ocean, and did not see it until four in the 
afternoon. The faces of the blacks, when they gazed on the great 
water, of which they had never formed even the most remote concep- 
tion, presented a scene which would have been worthy of some great 
painter’s observation. 

It was a clear day, not a cloud to be seen in the firmament; but 
the wind was high, and the dark blue billows were crested with a milk- 
white foam. It was from an eminence of some three hundred feet 
that we looked upon them. With their keen black eyes protruding 
from their sockets, their nostrils distended, their huge mouths wide 
open, their long, matted hair in disorder, their hands held aloft, their 
bodies half crouching and half struggling to maintain an erect posture, 
unable to move backward or forward, the perspiration streaming from 
every pore of their unclothed skin, speechless, motionless, amazed, 
and terrified, the two inland savages stood paralyzed at what they saw. 
The boy, although astounded, was not afraid. 

Precious as was time, I would not disturb their revery. For ten 
minutes their eyes were riveted on the sea. By slow degrees their 
countenances exhibited that the original terror was receding from their 
hearts; and then they breathed hard, as men do after some violent 
exertion. They then looked at each other and at us; and, as though 
reconciled to the miraculous appearance of the deep, they again con- 
templated the billows with a smile which gradually grew into a loud 
and meaningless laugh. 

On the rocky spot upon which we were standing one of the blacks 
pointed to his own knees, and placed his forefinger on two spots close 
to each other. Hence I concluded that the lost man had knelt down 
there in prayer. I invariably carried about with me, in the bush of 
Australia, a pocket magnifying-glass for the purpose of lighting a pipe 
or a fire, and with this glass I carefully examined the spots indicated 
by the blacks. But I could see nothing,—not the faintest outline of an 
imprint on that piece of hard stone. Either they tried to deceive us, 
or their powers of observation were indeed miraculous. 

After a brief while we continued our search. The lost man had 
wandered along the perpendicular cliffs, keeping the ocean in sight. 
We followed his every step until the sun went down, then halted for 
the night and secured our guides, over whom we alternately kept a very 
strict watch. During the night we suffered very severely from thirst, 
and when morning dawned. were compelled to leave the track for awhile 
and search for water. Providentially, we were successful. A cavity 
in one of the rocks had been filled with the recent rain. Out of this 
basin our horse also drank his fill. 
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I may here mention a few peculiarities of the colonial stock-horse. 
Wherever a man can make his way so can this quadruped. He 
becomes in point of sure-footedness like a mule, and in nimbleness 
like a goat, after a few years of servitude in cattle-tending. He will 
walk down a ravine as steep as the roof of a house, or up a hill that is 
almost perpendicular. Through the dense brushwood he will push his 
way with his head, just as the elephant does. He takes to the water 
like a Newfoundland dog, and swims a river as a matter of course. 
To fatigue he seems insensible, and can do with the smallest amount of 
provender. The way in which the old horse which accompanied me 
in this expedition got down and got up some of the places which lay 
in our track would have astounded every person who, like us, had not 
previously witnessed similar performances. 

We pushed on at a speedy pace, and, to my great joy, the blacks 
now represented that the footprints were very fresh, and the missing 
man not far ahead of us. Every place where he had halted, sat down 
or lain down, or stayed to drink was pointed out. Presently we came to 
an opening in the cliffs which led to the sea-shore, where we found a 
beautiful bay of immense length. Here I no longer required the aid 
of the savages in tracking; on the sand from which the waves had 
receded a few hours previously were plainly visible the imprints of 
naked feet. The blacks, who had no idea of salt water, laid themselves 
down on their stomachs for the purpose of taking a hearty draught. 
The first mouthful, however, satisfied them, and they wondered as much 
at the taste of the ocean as they had wondered at the sight thereof. 

After walking several miles, the rising of the tide and the bluff 
character of the coast induced us to avail ourselves of the first opening 
in the cliffs, and to ascend to the high land. It was with indescribable 
pain I reflected that the approaching waves would obliterate the foot- 
prints then upon the sand, and that the thread which we had followed 
up to that moment would certainly be snapped. The faculty possessed 
by the blacks had defied the wind and the rain; the earth and the 
rocks had been unable to conceal from the sight of the savage the 
precise places where the foot of civilized man had trod ; but the ocean, 
even in his repose, makes all men acknowledge his might. We 
wandered along the cliffs, cooeying from time to time, and listening for 
a response ; but none came, even upon the acutely sensitive ears of the 
blacks. A little before sunset we came to another opening, leading 
down to a bay, and here the lost track of the man was again found ; 
he had ascended and pursued his way along the cliffs. We followed 
until the light failed and we were compelled to halt. Before doing so 
we cooeyed in concert, and discharged the guns several times, but 
without effect. 

It rained during the night, but ceased before the day had dawned, 
and we resumed our journey. After an hour’s walk we came upon 
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another opening, and descended to the water’s edge, which was skirted 
by a sandy beach and extended as far as the eye could compass. Here, 
too, I could dispense with the aid of the blacks, and followed on the 
track as fast as possible. Indeed, I and my companions frequently 
ran. Presently the lost man’s footsteps diverged from the sandy shore 
and took to the high land. We had proceeded more than a mile and a 
half, when the black boy, who was mounted on the horse and following 
close at my heels, called, “ Him! him!” and pointed to a figure about 
seventy yards distant, stretched upon the grass beneath the shade of a 
wild fig-tree, and near a stream of fresh water. I recognized at once 
the stockman ; but the question was, Is he living or dead? Having 
commanded the party to remain where they stood, I approached the 
body on tiptoe. The man was not dead, but in a profound slumber, 
from which I would not awaken him. His countenance was pale and 
haggard, but his breathing was loud and natural. I beckoned the 
party to approach, and then placed my forefinger on my lips, as a signal 
that they were to keep silence. Within an hour the man awoke and 
stared wildly around him. When he saw us he was under the impres- 
sion that he had not been lost, but that, while searching for the horse, 
he had felt weary, lain down, slept, and had dreamed all that had really 
happened to him. Thus there was no sudden shock of unexpected 
good fortune, the effects of which upon him I at first dreaded. 

According to the number of days that we had been traveling, and 
the pace at which we had traveled, I computed that we had walked 
about one hundred and thirty-five miles ; but according to a map which 
I consulted we were not more than eighty miles distant, in a direct 
line, from the station. On our way back it was most distressing to 
observe the emotions of the stockman when he came to or remembered 
the places where he had rested, eaten, drank, or slept during his hope- 
less wanderings through the wilds of the wildest country in the known 
world. The wattle-trees from which he had stripped the gum, the 
stream in which he had bathed, the swamp in which he had discarded 
his boots, the spot where he had broken his pipe,—that very spot upon 
which he first felt that he was lost in the bush,—these and the poignant 
sufferings he had undergone had so great an effect upon him that by 
the time he returned to the station his intellect entirely deserted him. 
He, however, partly recovered, but, sometimes better, sometimes worse, 
in a few months it became necessary to have him removed to the 
government lunatic asylum at Sydney. 

H. GRAHAM, 
Hospital Steward U.S.A. 


Fort WARREN, Boston, Mass., 
March 24, 1891. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THE prize essay of the United States Naval Institute for 1891 is upon 
the subject of “ The Enlistment, Training, and Organization of Crews 
for our New Ships,” by Ensign A. P. Niblack, United States navy. 

After the introduction, and under the heading of “ New Ships and 
Old Methods,” the author points out that there is not a new ship 
built or designed for the navy since 1884 that can berth her crew 
properly. Even in the “Chicago” and “ Atlanta,” designed before that 
date, the arrangements for berthing are poor, and in those coming for- 
ward things are not so much better. He suggests as a remedy for the 
noise, smell of oil, heated air, and cramped space of the present living 
spaces of the new vessels, to group as far as practicable all heat-producing 
objects and auxiliary engines, such as blowers, dynamos, galleys, ice- 
machines, distillers, etc., in one compartment, or adjacent compart- 
ments, as remote as possible from living spaces, with carefully ar- 
ranged separate ventilation. Also to substitute electric motors for all 
auxiliary engines doing constant work in or about living spaces and 
that cannot be grouped as above. 

He also contends, among other changes in quarters, that in the 
smaller ships of two thousand tons and under junior and warrant 
officers’ quarters should be abolished and the much-wanted space 
devoted to the crew, as the necessity is for more living room for them. 
If, he says, the exigencies of service require the assignment of a few 
cadets, they should mess in the ward-room. And why not? It 
would be a good thing for both sides, the seniors and the juniors. 
For the juniors (if the seniors are what they ought to be, and remem- 
ber maxima reverentia debitur pueris) it would be of permanent bene- 
fit. Mr. Niblack decries the present idea of sending people to sea 
in small vessels of enormous horse-power, and says that, in cruising 
vessels, “it is a delusion and a snare to attempt to get high speed on 
small displacement, and expect to beguile intelligent Americans into 
accepting, as a profession, life in such sweat-boxes, with no place to 
store clothes, and with every unsanitary condition carefully observed. 
There is almost a criminal side in the sacrifice of safety to speed in 
these so-called cruisers.” Speaking of the extreme of the type of 
which our “ Yorktown” is one, the “ English Serpent,” he remarks that 
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we have in her case a lesson we should not be slow to learn. “The 
tendency is too much towards sheet-iron shells, light steel frames, and 
linoleam bulk-heads, as they have abroad in such so-called cruisers as 
the French ‘ Forbin,’ where only conscription can keep a crew in her. 
The physical condition of the men, when it comes to action or condi- 
tions of war, is of greater moment than the one or two knots extra 
about the twenties for which we are asked to sacrifice so much. Great 
speed is all right on great displacement, and is all wrong in small 
vessels really intended for cruisers.” 

In regard to the necessity of providing for the proper stowage and 
keeping of a man’s clothing the essayist is ~ emphatic, and remarks 
that the want of provision for such things “is a policy which drives 
more men out of the service than questions of life-career, more pay, 
seaman’s savings-banks, etc.” 

The necessity of providing deck-chests, boatswain’s mate’s chests, 
and spar-deck lockers for the thousand articles which must be stowed 
away, and yet at hand, is dwelt upon. Modern ships have no “ chains,” 
or “tops,” with their top- and channel-chests,; and no capacious main- 
hold for all manner of gear. If articles were stowed in illicit places 
in former days, it would seem as if no lucky-bag would be big enough 
for these times. 

There is a paragraph on ventilation and one on the necessity for a 
drying-room, especially in practically mastless ships. The writer then 
passes on to the consideration of the position of the “brig” and the 
necessity for a change in arrangements, and then takes up the subject of 
messing the crew. 

Persons who have never sailed in a man-of-war, especially in one 
with a complement-of several hundreds of souls, will, perhaps, be sur- 
prised to find so large a space in this admirable paper devoted to so 
prosaic a matter as cooking. After all, it is the most important in the 
whole category. Men can stand a good deal of other discomfort if 
their food is given them in a wholesome and appetizing form, while 
there is additional assurance of health and efficiency, as well as addi- 
tional inducement for decent men to enter and remain in the service. 

Our ration is good enough. It is excellent, indeed. It is very 
different from what the writer well remembers,—the “ salt-horse” 
days. Many times has he heard the “ grace” on beef days: 


‘¢¢Qld horse! old horse! how camest thou here?’ 
‘ From Skagerack to Portland Pier 
I carted stone for many a year: 
Till, killed by blows and hard abuse, 
They salted me down for sailors’ use. 
The sailors they do me despise ; 
They turn me over and d—n my eyes, 
Then eat my meat and pick my bones, 
And heave the rest to Davy Jones.’ ”’ 
Vou. VI. N. S.—No. 2. 18 
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And the worst of it was, that with the salt horse there was little 
else than a pan of hard-tack. The pork days were always marked 
with a white stone,—for the pork was always good, and the bean-soup 
superexcellent. Yet the old sailor-men, with the curious contrariety 
’ and almost childishness of a class now passed out of active life, were 
extremely averse to the first issues of “soup and bully” and to the 
preserved potatoes, which were introduced as a modification of the 
diet. Tons of this food must have been thrown overboard in the first 
year of introduction. Nor did they take much more kindly to sour- 
krout, which was introduced about 1850. Much of this early “ canned 
stuff” was put up in packages which were too large and not sufficiently 
exhausted of air. 

Outsiders must not understand that our beef was so very bad, for 
often, in warm countries, where it was impossible to salt beef at all, 
American residents considered a present of a piece—purchased by an 
officer from some mess—one of the greatest of favors. 

Duff and dried fruit and molasses and pickles went far to make 
beef days bearable, and then there was the large issue of whisky, 
which, in a certain way, compensated for other shortcomings,—and 
those shortcomings were never in quantity, but only in kind. We 
remember that, in such places as Porto Praya or Port Mahon, where 
our ships made long stops, and their manners were well understood by 
the natives, the arrival of a man-of-war was looked upon much in the 
same way that African travelers describe the arrival of an elephant- 
hunter in the midst of a native tribe. His appearance meant plenty 
of meat, and, in the same way, abundance of wholesome food which 
the men could not eat went into the receptacles of these people, who 
found it worth their while to row a long way for it, and to be promptly 
on hand at one bell, for fear it should go overboard. In those days 
few messes drew their whole ration. Generally two were stopped in a 
mess, and the commutation paid out monthly for obtaining luxuries. 

Owing to the artless cookery, the fresh beef and vegetables ordered 
in a foreign port and made into vegetable-soup (with the same flavor 
and ingredients from day to day,—the rich grease floating on the top) 
became intolerable in their “ damnable iteration,” and “ Jack” would 
ask for an occasional salt-beef day when lying long at anchor. Yet 
we have seen a ship where, from the superior qualities of the ship’s 
cook, and from the appreciation of the necessity by the first lieutenant, 
who gave him plenty of help in preparing the food, the fresh soup 
issued from the “coppers” was a work of art,—and visitors were 
regaled with it at the wardroom lunch-table. 

The doing away with the “berth-deck cook” would be a great 
advance in the morale of any ship’s company, if they are at all of the 
kind which we knew, and Mr. Niblack’s plan for doing so seems 
feasible. The whole system of provisioning the men has been so much 
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improved that persons on board ship now would smile at the idea that 
a “ scouse-pan” was a prohibited article, and that a “ ditty-box” was in 
the same category. A petty officer’s mess might possibly smuggle a 
scouse-pan, and a bag of potatoes and onions which would last a week, 
but it was because the first lieutenant winked at it, and because they 
paid the ship’s cook to allow them to cook it. There was no coffee in 
the navy at that time. Ifa man had cash or credit, he might possibly 
get a surreptitious pot from the ship’s cook, who rapidly became a 
capitalist, and often let out his money at usurious interest. 

Tea, as it was called,—then issued twice a day,—was a warm, 
astringent infusion, served in pails, open, so that it would the sooner 
cool, with a mass of small twigs and vegetable débris floating on the 
surface, reminding one of the water near a wood-wharf. 

By all means, and on every conceivable account, let us have the 
improved messing provided for in this paper of Mr. Niblack’s. 

There are many other points, in regard to enlistment, re-enlist- 
ment, ratings, pay, etc., in the essay for which we have no space, but 
which seem thoroughly well considered and worthy of the attention of 
the authorities. 

There is just one more point, however, on which ‘we should like to 
remark,—and that is the eighteenth suggestion of the writer,—that 
“ Pensioners who become inmates of the Naval Home should hereafter 
be paid their pensions under certain restrictions, to be held in trust by 
the governor of the Home, or allotted to a wife, or child, or parent 
living.” An experience of seven years or more in connection with the 
institution in question enables the writer to say that the necessity for 
giving up a pension to become an inmate often works great hardship, 
and it would be a good thing if the present system was changed, as 
could be easily shown. In regard to the term “ Naval Home,” we 
should like to know just how that title has lately been acquired. 
Perhaps it has been changed by act of Congress, but we have not 
seen it so stated. The title of “ Naval Asylum” was perhaps an un- 
fortunate one, but it was used for sixty years or more, and the title is 
more ancient still, for, in the year 1811, the Commissioners of Naval 
Hospitals were authorized, by act of Congress, “to acquire sites, and 
to buy or build hospitals,” and this same act requires one of these 
establishments to provide a “ permanent asylum” for “decrepit and 
disabled naval officers, seamen, and marines.” The government 
selected the Philadelphia Hospital as the one to be used for this pur- 
pose in the year 1826. Has the title ever been legally changed? If 
not, it certainly should be. 


The story is told that Commodore J. B. Hull, when commandant 
of the old Philadelphia Navy-Yard, was one day making a quiet tour 
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of inspection, about the time of an election, when he came upon a 
gang of fellows, some of whom were pretending to work at piling 
lumber, and others sitting in the shade watching those who were sup- 
posed to be at work. To the first fellow he said, “ Why don’t you 
get up and go to work ?” 

“ And who are you?” said the man. 

“ T’m the commandant of the yard.” 

“Oh! you are, eh! Well, all I’ve got to say is that you’ve a 
d—d snug berth of it. But Mr. (the Representative of the dis- 
trict) said I’d have to do no work if I came in here, only to keep the 
‘boys’ together.” 

The selfishness and insolence of Representatives who put such men 
in navy-yards was connived at by higher authority. Any one who has 
served in a navy-yard in former days (we suppose things are changed 
in that respect now) knows that men, as a rule, were half an hour get- 
ting ready for work in the morning, and that at half-past eleven in the 
forenoon they began to quit work, “wash up,” and be ready to burst 
out from each shop at the first stroke of the twelve o’clock bell. 

Members of Congress came down to the yard to look after the 
“rights” of theif constituents and henchmen, and to see that they had 
their fair share of employment,—so called. The commandant, who 
was supposed to be charged with the work and discipline of the navy- 
yard, had not a very enviable position, unless he chose to close his 
eyes and ignore his duty. Deputations would be sent to Washington, 
and an overzealous commandant threatened with removal unless he 
allowed’ the “ politicians” (God save the mark !) to “run” the navy- 
yard. 

Of course we do not suppose that quite such a state of things 
existed of late; and yet a misgiving arises about that, even, when we 
consider that, in April last, the Secretary of the Navy instituted a 
movement designed “ to effect a long-needed reform,” “an effort to 
clear out the useless and demoralizing political lumber in the navy- 
yards of the country. It is to be hoped that he will not weary in well- 
doing, but that the task before him is a gigantic one he will speedily 
realize.” ‘No part of the public service,” says the daily journal from 
which we quote, “has been more outrageously abused than some of the 
naval establishments in the country. They have been filled to the 
gates with low-down political material, the government being system- 
atically plundered for the benefit of bosses and machines, big and little.” 

After expressing some doubts about the outcome of the movement, 
the writer goes on to state that “the Secretary should be sustained by 
all good citizens as he ought to be by the Administration, regardless of 
the protests which will speedily come from the beneficiaries of the 
‘present iniquitous, costly, and demoralizing practices. Our navy- 
yards should be places where only the best workmen are employed. 
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They should be in no sense asylums for broken-down political hacks. 
The country will watch with interest to see how Secretary Tracy makes 
out in his first round with the political machine.” 

The editor is quite right, and we are glad to see that the Secretary 
has, since then, quietly and firmly pursued his course. He will get 
the right system established, and that is the main thing. Politicians, 
in the true sense of the word, are very few; political tricksters are 
many, they make a business of it, from the councils of the cities to 
the House of Representatives at Washington. 

As a contrast to the work as it often went on in the navy-yards one 
should visit such a place as Cramp’s ship-yard. There is good work 
done there, as everybody knows, but it is not through the efforts of 
members of Congress, Pass through there at any working-hour, and 
you will see active, alert, intelligent men bent upon their business, and 
doing their very best, at all hours. Why should not this be the case 
in our navy-yards ? 

If Secretary Tracy’s initiative has proper success, it is quite 
possible. 

In these days of vaunted “ general education,’—which, in most cases, 
is just sufficient to make the receiver self-sufficient and dissatisfied,— 
when our higher public schools give a smattering of this, that, and 
the other, including “ music and the use of the globes,” navy-yards 
conducted upon real civil-service principles, and entirely free from 
the presence of “ politicians,” would enable us to prepare a formidable 
force and keep abreast of the times in preparation,—or, if fortunately 
no nation threatens us, as several minor ones have done with im- 
punity in late years, then such yards should be the highest schools 
for mechanics, draftsmen, and engineers, whose precept and eee, 
would gradually leaven the whole country. 

The idea is not utopian. It is only too good for a certain class 
who would lose what they call “ influence” in case it should be carried 
out, not only in one navy-yard, but in all. 


Most people are familiar with Meissonier’s two subjects, the “ 1807” 
and the “ 1814,” for the pictures have been reproduced by etching and 
engraving many times. In speaking of the artist’s death the Saturday 
Review remarks, ‘‘ There are, perhaps, no French pictures of forty years 
ago which have suffered so little from the change of fashion as those of 
Meissonier. His artistic conscience, as has been well said, was inex- 
orable. For his great effects he trusted neither to memory nor to con- 
struction, but, at vast expense and under extreme difficulties, insisted 
on working from nature. When he was painting ‘1807,’ he bought 
a corn-field and hired a troop of cuirassiers to gallop over it, he himself 
riding at their side and noting the attitudes of horses and men. Then, 
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and not until the field was in the right condition of corn ruined by 
cavalry, did Meissonier sit down before it to paint his middle distance. 
A similar story is told of the plowed and snow-covered field in 
‘1814,’ where Napoleon, with knit brow and serious face, is plodding 
along at the head of his numerous and tired staff. 

“ Tt was his artistic conscience which led him, as long ago as 1830, 
to break with the convention of the classic school, and which kept him 
so consistently isolated from the passing fashions of French art for 
sixty years. No one has ever used the model so faithfully and 
sincerely, and it is this, his invariable vision of the man inside the 
doublet or the coat of mail, which distinguishes him from all the 
ephemeral host of mere painters of costume.” 


There seems to be some dissatisfaction in the German service in 
regard to the stipend which is due to those who have been decorated 
with the “Iron Cross.” There seemed to be a peculiar fitness in this 
order, founded by Frederick William the Third, of Prussia, in 1813, 
for those of his subjects who deserved well of their country by proofs 
of valor in battle, or evidence of distinguished patriotism in civil 
service. Reverses in the field, and the draining of public and private 
coffers, rendered the plain cast-iron cross a touching memorial of priva- 
tion and sorrow, as well as a test of these well borne. But there is a 
“silver lining” to most clouds, and so the Iron Cross has the edges 
bordered with silver. 

The first class is solid, the space between the arms being filled up, 
and is worn as a plaque upon the left breast. The second class, when 
worn by military men, has a black ribbon, bordered with white; for 
civilian members the ribbon is white, bordered with black. 

By the organic law of the order there was a provision for a life- 
pension of from three hundred to four hundred marks for the first 
class, and from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and eighty 
marks for the second class. 

In 1870, when King William—soon to be emperor—remodeled 
the institution, it was decreed that all advantages which had, up to 
that time, accrued to holders of medals of honor would also be 
formally granted to possessors of the Iron Cross. It appears, now, 
that it was only in 1878 that military men who bear the decoration of 
the first class have received any pension, and that a sum much less 
than provided for at the foundation. Those of the second class have 
received nothing. The Deutsche Heeres Zeitung contends that this is a 
debt of honor, and that it should not be allowed to remain unpaid. 
The well-known Cross of the Legion of Honor, which Napoleon insti- 
tuted eleven years before the foundation of the [ron Cross, carried with 
it a considerable money consideration. A grand officer received about 
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one thousand dollars a year, a commander four hundred dollars, an 
officer two hundred dollars, while a simple décoré, or legionary, received 
fifty dollars per annum. 

The order of the Iron Cross, we have omitted to mention, is only 
bestowed for military services in campaigns against France. The 
highest in rank of all the Prussian orders is that of the Black Eagle. 
It is not two hundred years old, but was established by the first king 
of Prussia, and is identified with the marvelous progress of the Hohen- 
zollerns. 

The Red Eagle comes next in dignity, and is much more common 
than the Black order. It is a distinction highly prized by officers, 
because in that case it is given charily and exclusively for eminent 
professional services; but to civilians it is presented so freely and 
indiscriminately that it has been made the pivot of a popular proverb, 
which cynically states that “there are three inflictions from which no 
good Prussian can hope to escape,—namely, death, the tax-collector, 
and the fourth class of the Red Eagle. 


After the abolition of flogging in the navy a sort of interregnum 
occurred, during which humane and enlightened officers were at 
their wit’s end to devise punishments which should take the place of 
the “cats.” The necessity for a uniform code of minor punishment 
was so evident that no very long time elapsed before the “summary 
court-martial” system made its appearance and was legally incorpo- 
rated into the “ Articles for the Government of the Navy.” At first 
these “summary courts” were too cumbrous and slow in action to 
take the place of the “gangway courts.” Officers did not exactly 
understand their duties in regard to them, and, when findings were 
made, the commanding officer often found himself in doubt in regard 
to them, and so proceedings went on for rather an indefinite time, in 
some cases. The writer, in a cruise in a frigate just before the war, 
served in every possible capacity in several of these summary courts, 
and realizes how great a boon to the members such a pamphlet as 
that published by Lieutenants Lemley and Denny in February of this 
year—from the press of the Army and Navy Register, at Washing- 
ton—would have been, as they sat about the “ writer’s” table, on the 
half-deck, trying to draw inspiration from a “General Order.” In 
this pamphlet the whole proceeding is laid out in such order, and the 
appendix contains such forms that, with this little fasciculus in their 
hands, it should be impossible for any summary court to go wrong. 

A brief of the form of procedure is given, and every variation which 
can legally occur, with directions as to title-page of record and other 
matters, which render a “summary court” as simple an affair as it was 
designed to be—and should be. 
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All the rulings and decisions of the Navy Department have been 
included in the pamphlet, up to date; and we may be pretty sure that 
they are complete, for Lieutenant Lemley has been judge-advocate 
of many important courts-martial, while Lieutenant Denny, of the 
Marine Corps, has been on duty for a long time in the judge-advocate- 
general’s office. 


Colonel Edmands is the commanding officer of the First Corps of 
Cadets, of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, a corps which has had 
an honorable existence since 1741. Their commanding officer won his 
spurs as a mere lad in the War of the Rebellion, being a captain in a 
more than decimated regiment at an age when many of his contempo- 
raries were anxious about their A.B. at Harvard. Colonel Edmands 
had a “note,” so called, in the North American Review, last spring, 
which seemed to us so full-of sound sense and plain speaking, tempered 
by experience and good temper, that we intended to make a résumé 
of it at the time, but could not find room to do so. 

The text of the observations is a quotation from an editorial “ from 
one of the leading daily papers of the country” commenting upon 
General Schofield’s annual report, with the stereotyped statements 
about a standing army, and “feeling proud” to know that the National 
Guard of many of the States can, in part, if not in whole, take the 
place of a standing army in case of invasion. 

The colonel remarks, “ It is difficult for any one acquainted with 
the defenseless condition of the country to read patiently vaporings like 
this.” “But the editorial just quoted pales before another, published 
a few weeks earlier in a newspaper whose circulation is one of the 
largest in the Union.” ‘This journal objected to the sum dedicated to 
the defenses of Boston Harbor, and argued that the cause of humanity 
would be better served by investing the money and using the interest 
to a entertainments and excursions to school-children, and to carry 

“scientific investigations” for the benefit of the people at large. 

” Colonel Edmands remarks again, “It is high time for delusions 
and misrepresentations and arrant nonsense like these articles to cease. 
The people are not all fools, nor can the bulk of them be in sympathy 
with utterances so manifestly against reason and experience. War does 
not wait for the planting of founderies, yards, factories, and arsenals, 
and the making of ships, guns, armor, explosives, and scientific ap- 
pliances, nor for the training of armies. Hostilities once declared, the 
unprepared weakling must go to the wall. Judicious appropriations 
for the public defense are the premiums for the life insurance of a 
nation, War ransoms are no part of true political economy. Let us 
give ‘millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute.’ ” 

The childish maunderings of the Peace Societies can never answer 
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such a paragraph as that, because threats and hectorings and such 
things do come,—and perhaps some day a bombardment will come, if 
we are left to their ideas, and those of such editors as are quoted above. 

We are strong enough, no doubt, but dur strength is that of a raw 
bumpkin set in a ring to meet a trained boxer. As Colonel Edmands 
says, “ Peace has prevailed for more than twenty-five years. The 
veterans of the last war are passing away. Many of their sons have 
gone beyond the age when a man is most fit for soldiering. The gen- 
eration which would be called upon to fight if war came now is entirely 
untrained. The country does not possess a modern book of tactics. Yet 
it is not unusual to hear men who ought to know better declare that 
‘the United States, if pushed to extremity, would spring to arms and 
create an army almost in a day, as it did in 1861.’ This is nonsense, 
the result of bravado and ignorance. Neither this nation nor any 
other ever created on the spur of the moment an army or navy worthy 
of the name. At the close of the War of the Rebellion the armies of 
both the North and South were as good for their time as the world 
ever saw, and, in some respects, looking to the material of which they 
were chiefly composed, they were superior to any armies that had ever 
existed ; but they had become so only after long training and hard 
fighting. At first they were little better than armed mobs, each as 
bad as his adversary. They grew together, fighting each other stub- 
bornly, yet often indecisively, because as the training of one side ad- 
vanced so did that of the other, until, at the close of the conflict, they 
were really formidable. They deserve to the full the measure of praise 
awarded to them by one of England’s most distinguished military 
writers, Colonel Charles Chesney, who, after Europe had witnessed the 
Franco—German war, penned these words: ‘There is a disposition to 
regard the American generals and the troops they led as altogether 
inferior to regular soldiers. This prejudice was born out of the 
blunders and want of coherence exhibited by undisciplined volunteers 
at the outset,—faults amply atoned for by the stubborn courage dis- 
played on both sides throughout the rest of the struggle; while, if a 
man’s claims to be regarded as a veteran are to be measured by the 
amount of actual fighting he has gone through, the most seasoned 
soldiers of Europe are but as conscripts compared with the survivors of 
that conflict.’ ” 

Colonel Edmands says, in another place, “ The army is not only too 
small, but, under the present system of recruiting it in the large cities 
it is composed of a lower order of men than it should be obliged to 
accept. If it could be enlarged to twice its present size, say to fifty 
thousand men, quartered in and recruited from the States of the Union 
upon some such basis as the apportionment of Congressional representa- 
tion, so that the regiments would become identified to a certain extent 
with the locality of their stations, there can be no doubt that the character 
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of its members would be raised in proportion to its increase in strength. 
One reason why the people take so little interest in the army is because 
they rarely see any portion of it worthy of notice ; but whole regiments, 
or at least respectable detachments, with men locally recruited near 
their homes, contented, and therefore less liable to desertion than they 
are now, would not only attract attention so as to arouse their pride as 
soldiers, but would excite an interest politically in their very existence, 
while as examples to the militia they would exert a most beneficial 
influence.” 


It would be a lovely thing if everybody in a military or naval 
organization could be always content and happy. But military and 
naval human nature does not differ materially from civil nature, and 
we know there is no rest or contentment in the world of business or 
society. From the peculiar nature of the duties and relations of persons 
constituting the complement of a man-of-war, from the necessity for 
instant and implicit obedience in the vicissitudes of storm and battle, 
the discipline and hierarchy of the navy is a most difficult thing to 
alter. 

Things are a little more elastic in the army, where there is room for 
expansion, and, so long as duty is satisfactorily done, there appears to 
be a certain amount of privacy and independence to be obtained under 
ordinary circumstances. In the army we believe an officer can mess as 
he pleases, but in the navy officers must mess together. Sharp edges 
rub together more frequently in the course of the day in naval life 
than they do inthearmy. We hope that we will not be misunderstood, 
therefore, when we venture the proposition that it is more difficult to 
be voted “a thoroughly good fellow and a gentleman” in the navy than 
in the army. Each service has its own code, of course, and certain 
nonsense accumulates, like moss on an old trunk, only to be knocked 
off (when they find that theories don’t work) by means of a good, hard 
war. Who cannot remember—who is old enough—the surprises of 
our civil war? There was old , the typical lieutenant, who had 
never done anything but keep his watch, eat his dinner, drink his grog, 
and play the guitar, running past heavy batteries, always on hand for 
heavy fighting, wounded again and again, but back at the work as soon 
as he could stand. We cannot always tell what a trained man will 
turn out, but he is more apt to turn out well than ill. 

Before the enlisted men, and their training, comes that of the offi- 
cers of course. There must be experienced and instructed officers be- 
fore there are enlisted men. Without them there would be chaos 
and the energies of the crews misdirected and lost. With the vast 
expansion in the naval services of several of the European nations, the 
difficulty about officers is increasing. This difficulty is, first, in regard 
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to the Steam Engineer Corps, now becoming so overwhelmingly impor- 
tant. In those of the nations with the largest navies the real personal 
question of the day is, how to reconcile the claims of the men upon 
whom they must depend for the whole working of the complicated 
machinery, without efficiency in which working, of the most complete 
kind, the great fighting-machines are worse than useless. 

On top of that question there has lately come, in the English ser- 
vice, a question as to whether the warrant officers, or some of them, 
should be granted commissions. 

As usual with all propositions for radical change, opinions as to its 
advisability were as various as possible. Of twelve naval officers of 
the highest rank to whom the question was put by the United Service 
Magazine last winter, eight answered “no” and four answered “ yes,” 
but all the latter with qualifications. 

The serious agitation of this question in regard to such a body as 
the English navy is not without instruction for us. They find them- 
selves with a vast number of huge and complicated fighting-machines, 
to be very much increased in the next three years, and short of quali- 
fied lieutenants, and still more wanting in the engineer force, and at 
their wit’s end to provide the proper officers and satisfy legitimate claims. 
If our navy is to grow as it should grow, so as to protect us from insult, 
to prove a school of the highest character in navigation, engineering, 
and the higher mechanics, as well as a place where, in these icono- 
clastic days, some deference is taught to authority, it would be well if 
some hope of promotion was held out to the lieutenants and engineers, 
at least. If a war were to come, the promotion would come. But why 
wait for that if we are to build a navy? 

As regards the lieutenants, the state of affairs has settled down 
almost into that of the “ 50’s,” when lieutenants of forty years of age 
were keeping a watch, just as they had done at twenty-five. There 
was relief for the congestion in 1855, but it was only a quasi relief 
which was afforded by the “Star Chamber.” That board did some 
unjust things,—any board so constituted must do so,—but it brought 
forward, and put heart in, many officers who were at a useful age. 

After that came our civil war, at the end of which it was not 
unusual to find lieutenants who were barely over legal age. 

When the problem was broached in the English service, last winter, 
of supplementing the list of lieutenants by promotion from the warrant 
officers’ ranks, the Nautical Gazette remarked that “if the number of 
lieutenants be increased in the usual way (i.e., by increasing the entries 
of cadets), it would be eight or ten years before any practical result 
appears, and each such lieutenant would cost some twelve hundred 
pounds for education alone. Further, a larger number of ordinary 
lieutenants would increase the evil of lack of promotion, so much com- 
plained of at present. On the other hand, there are in that service a 
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number of warrant officers eligible for promotion, all of whom have at 
times performed lieutenant’s duties, and who only need from four to 
six months’ college training in tactics and navigation to make efficient 
lieutenants. To promote some of them on a regular system would not 
only much encourage the present warrant officers and seamen in the 
navy, but would attract superior men to the ranks. Nor would they 
interfere with the promotion of others, because from their advanced 
age they would remain lieutenants as long as they were on the active 
list. Anything would seem better for the admiralty than increasing 
the number of young lieutenants who can never hope to be more than 
lieutenants, and must retire at forty-five on a pension.” 

The Army and Navy Gazette thought the proposal for the promo- 
tion of warrant officers “an ill-digested scheme, doomed to failure 
before it is tried.” It remarks, “It is proposed to promote warrant 
officers to lieutenants without passing through an intermediate grade. 
. . .» The promotion of a man holding a similar position in the army 
to that which a warrant officer holds in the navy to the rank of cap- 
tain (the relative rank of lieutenant, R.N.) is, we believe, almost un- 
precedented. To make advancement in both cases alike, a naval petty 
officer should rise to the rank of sub-lieutenant, or, if raised to a higher 
grade, be placed in a position which is very similar to that already 
held by chief warrant officers, who, it should be remembered, hold 
commissions.” 

As the French, as well as their neighbors, are greatly troubled 
about their lieutenants’ list, it will be curious to observe what these 
two great nations are going to do about it. 


In an “ extra number” of the Journal of the Military Service Insti- 
tution, Captain Rogers Birnie, of the ordnance department, United 
States army, gives us two hundred and fifty pages of such matter as 
we require at this time,—for the instruction of our law-makers, as well 
as for military and naval men. His book—for it is really a book— 
is entitled “Gun-Making in the United States,” and is sufficiently 
illustrated. 

The subject is too great, and the writer too ignorant in regard to it, 
to enable these notes to give a réswmé. We notice, however, that he 
refers to the fact that the slotted-, or interrupted-screw breech-mechan- 
ism, now in use in our guns, owes its origin to Chambers, an American, 
who patented the thing in 1849. Then it was re-patented in a some- 
what different form in this country by Schenk] in 1853, and used in 
the construction of guns made at Boston, in 1855, for the British 
government, after designs by an American named Castmann. Owing 
* to clumsiness of construction, these guns were never mounted. 

The common impression is that this system is French,—and it is 
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almost always spoken of as the French system,—but it is said, and, we 
believe, with truth, that Chambers, after offering his system to our 
government and suffering a rejection, took it to Louis Napoleon, who 
had the “ Monitor” system offered him in much the same way. The 
French saw the advantage of the interrupted-screw mechanism, and 
developed it for both navy and army guns. As Captain Birnie says, 
“As regards the United States, there was then no room for such 
development in the face of our (at that time) superior armament of 
heavy smooth-bores.” 

Indeed, the smooth-bores answered their purpose perfectly in the 
Civil War, and the 11-inch gun was as true as a rifle within its own 
range. 

_ Captain Birnie says, “The slotted-screw system is now generally 
used in native gun-making in France, Italy, England, and the United 
States. . . . The details of the mechanism vary in different countries, 
only the main feature of the slotted-screw is preserved. Gas-check 
rings replace the elastic check in Italian guns, and in the Armstrong 
guns, and they differ in details from each other-and from the De Bange 
mechanism. The plastic check is used in the heavier calibres of both 
our army and navy guns, but various modifications to effect improve- 
ments in the working details have been made the subject of experi- 
ment and test. Hence the term French breech-mechanism is appli- 
cable only in a general way to the various mechanisms which embody 
the slotted-screw as used in the United States and elsewhere.” 

In another place Captain Birnie says, “The surroundings of the 
question of coast defense to-day, and as they appeared three years since, 
are in striking and happy contrast. Then we were appealing to an 
only half-awakened public sentiment and striving to prove that the 
time was ripe to begin, and now we are in the midst of a busy scene of 
action. No longer are we called upon to repress the sigh of envy at 
the happy progress of the navy in building its ships and guns. The 
opportunity is now afforded the army to do its part and prepare the 
solid works of coast defense which will stand as the bulwarks of our 
harbors, ever ready to concentrate their aim at effective ranges upon an 
approaching enemy, which a hostile fleet cannot avoid or out-manceuvre, 
which fire their guns from a stable platform, and which possess immu- 
nity from destruction by torpedoes, hidden rocks, or collisions. Now, 
I rather believe, some of our nautical allies are disposed to minimize 
the importance of the land and shore defenses and to put too much 
confidence in ships alone as a means of coast defense. I may say that 
these remarks are called for largely because of the fervor with which 
the public press is propagating the naval idea at this writing.” 

After giving an extract illustrative of the idea, he says, “I would 
commend to such writers a perusal of the course of lectures upon the 
* Defense of the Sea-Coast of the United States,’ delivered before the 
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United States Navy War College by General Abbot in 1887, and 
papers read and discussed before the Royal United Service Institution, 
London, by Captain Stone, R.A., Rear-Admiral Colomb, and Major 
G. R. Walker, R.E., in 1889, published in the journal of that insti- 
tution.” “The bombardment of Alexandria, of which the best account 
has been written by Lieutenant-Commander Goodrich, United States 
navy, illustrated the comparative inefficiency of naval attack against 
fortified places. Far from supporting the views of the writer quoted 
above,”—the extract we have omitted,—“ the best military minds agree 
that no adequate coast defense can be maintained without fortified 
harbors. There can in this case be no such successful game of hide- 
and-seek as was practiced between parts of the English fleet in the 
Channel manceuvres. The relative cost of complete harbor defenses, in- 
cluding floating batteries, etc., estimated by the Board on Fortifications 
and other Defenses, 1886, is about three to one in favor of the former 
for first cost, and this ratio would be rapidly increased by the cost of 
maintenance and repair of ships, in comparison with that of permanent 
shore defenses.” There is a great deal in the point of view, after all, 
whether in war, religion, or politics. 


Mr. John C. Ropes had an article in a late number of Scribner’s 
Magazine, entitled “The War as We see it Now,” which is of interest. 

After speaking of some of Mr. Lincoln’s mistakes, natural to an 
Illinois lawyer (such as the astonishing appointments of political and 
self-dubbed generals to high command), and comparing his knowledge 
of military matters with that of Mr. Davis, who was a graduate of 
West Point, and who had held a regimental command in the Mexican 
war, he says, “ To him (Mr. Davis) the officers of the army were as 
well known as are the members of the bar to a lawyer in large prac- 
tice. The characters, special acquirements, abilities, defects, of the 
leading lawyers of a great city are always more or less accurately 
known to their brethren, while a layman coming from another city 
must pick out his information about them as he best can. So it was 
with the two Presidents. . . . On the other hand, there were disad- 
vantages, and those real ones, which were inseparable from the relation 
in which the President of the Southern Confederacy stood to the high 
officers in its service. There was, first, the inevitable tendency of a 
man in his position, who has been educated for the army, to meddle in 
the actual conduct of military operations,—a tendency to which Mr. 
Davis not infrequently yielded, and from which several of the most 
distinguished generals of the South suffered from time to time; and, 
secondly, there was the personal relation between Mr. Davis and the 
leading officers, men of somewhere near his own age, and in regard to 
whom he, naturally enough, entertained the usual personal feelings that 
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every man has for those whom one has always known. Hence, while 
it cost Mr. Lincoln nothing to relieve any officer whom he thought to 
be unfit for his work, or to sustain one who was, as he thought, doing 
it well, they being all, or nearly all, personally unknown to him, it was 
an open secret that Mr. Davis’s preferences and dislikes interfered, in 
the opinion of many good judges, with his management of the military 
affairs of the Confederacy. 

“Tt is plain, from what has just been said, that the errors of the 
Northern President were of a kind that experience could be expected 
to cure,—that is, if he were at bottom a man of sense, which Mr. 
Lincoln certainly was, while those peculiar to Mr. Davis’s administra- 
tion were not likely to become ameliorated by the lapse of time. And 
this turned out to be the fact. Mr. Lincoln’s ability to select men for 
high military command increased visibly from year to year during the 
war; and not only was this the case, but his ability to give them an 
intelligent aid appreciative support and encouragement, if they deserved 
it at his hands, became every year more and more apparent. The 
President became, in fact, a diligent student of the war. He found in 
time that the rules of war were only the rules of sound sense and ex- 
perience applied to a subject, the general principles of which, although 
he knew nothing of them at the beginning of his administration, he 
found himself, without much difficulty, able to acquire and act upon. 
Hence his conduct of affairs became with each year more judicious and 
capable. No general could ask from any government for more con- 
siderate and intelligent support than that usually accorded by Mr. 
Lincoln to General Grant and General Sherman. On the other hand, 
Mr. Davis’s peculiarities grew every year more and more pronounced. 
It is not necessary to give illustrations at length ; it will suffice to com- 
pare the steady and unswerving backing which General Sherman 
received in the Atlanta campaign with the treatment of General Johns- 
ton by the Confederate government.” 

E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of the ‘‘United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


A Night in a Haystack; or, A Trial 
for the Derby. 


(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


Tose who reckon time and years by 
the names of Derby winners, as ‘‘ So- 
and-so happened in Galopin’s year,’’ or 
‘““T came of age in Ormonde’s year,” 
will puzzle their heads in vain to fix the 
date of the memorable trial of which the 
following story gives an account, as for 
obvious reasons the names of the horses 
and spectators are altered. Suffice it that 
it was longer ago than the writer cares 
to believe. Those of us who, in this 
turmoil of life, in this far too busy age, 
still find leisure for retrospection—so 
sweet yet so sad an indulgence !|—may 
often murmur, half believing, half con- 
vinced, ‘‘ accedente senecta,’’— 


“Ts it so long ago, 

This life of color and light? 

Will it not show some afterglow 
Ere the day dips into the night? 
O years, have you dimmed my sight? 
O youth, have you left me quite? 

Lo! the light is shade, and the colors fade, 
And the day dips into the night.” 


Yet this Derby trial might have hap- 
pened yesterday, so distinctly can I re- 
call each actor in it, the look of the 
horses, the very tone of voice of the men, 
—so vividly can I scent the sweet, fresh 
smell of the crisp turf of the downs; 
and oh, even now, “naso adunco,’’ I re- 
member well the fustiness of that hay- 
stack (it must have been “got’’ after 
oceans of rain) where I lay ensconced in 
an ecstasy of mingled fear and expecta- 


| tion along with “ Prettyman Bob,” the 
famous tout. 

And thus it came about. 

Not many years ago it was fondly 
thought that nowhere in the world could 
you find links for golf worth playing on 
except hard by St. Andrews, royal and 
ancient; and now what do we see? 
Why, not only England, but the 
whole world is studded with “ courses’’ 
which even Hely-Hutchinson himself 
would not despise. But it was a hard 
thing then, and it is a hard thing now, to 
find a level cricket-ground on the Berk- 
shire downs. 

But youth overcomes obstacles; and 
with the ardor of a bad cricketer, re- 
nowned only at Eaton as an awful 
“‘swiper’’ in ‘‘ aquatics,’’—that dear old 
club now, I fear, defunct, but once so 
merry, where cricket was a jovial game, 
not a dry, weary science,—I had in the 
holidays started a cricket club composed 
of jockeys, farmers, and plow-boys, with 
a stray curate or two, and had even built 
a “ pavilion” on the Ridgeway. Anda 
right good club we had, though Lord’s 
would scoff at us, and ‘“‘ The Oval” might 
smile at our style; but didn’t we just 
smash the Brazennose first eleven, and 
send them back in their four-in-hand to 
Oxford sadder if wisermen! How those 
fat farmers used to block, how the plow- 
boys used to swipe at every ball, and how 
my dear little jockeys used to run! 

But to the pavilion, for thereby hangs 
my tale. It was a modest weatherboard 
erection, but weren’t we just proud of it! 
It overlooked a fair pitch, but a shocking 
bad ground, for if you caught a ball well 
off and sent it to the north, it would run 
down the hill for ever; if you “ cut’’ 
well to the south, innumerable old cart- 
wheel tracks on the green road from 
Wantage stopped your ball untimely, 
and proved a delusion and a snare. But, 
such as it was, what fun we had on it! 
How I wish I were on it now! how 
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gladly would I welcome the grave re- 
proof of my father, seated on the steady 
old cob (I often wondered which of the 
two took the most interest in the game, 
for old ‘‘ Compton’”’ seemed to watch the 
ball with eyes and ears),—‘‘ No wonder 
you were out, John, hitting at a well- 
pitched ball like that; you should play 
more steadily, my boy.” 

‘¢ Ah, it is very well to talk of steadi- 
ness; perhaps some day I may be steady, 
too,” was the unfilial thought, ‘‘ when I 
get stout, and ride on a fat cob.” 

Well, this pavilion was my pride, my 
first building. I loved the classics, ex- 
cept when I was flogged for translating 
at eleven o’clock school, “ antennz 
gemunt,’’ ‘they groan in spirit;” and 
wet or dry, I walked to look at* my 
building, and spouted, ‘‘ Diruit, edificat, 
mutat quadrata rotundis,””—a tribute to 
myself, I thought, though, as the build- 
ing was square, not round, it seems to me 
now that the quotation was worthy of 
Mrs. Malaprop. But on an awfully wet 
day in the early part of May I sought 
my much loved pavilion, and there, 
having opened and locked the door, I 
lay down to think of my many virtues, 
oblivious to wet clothes, ignoring future 
rheumatism. And as I lay in a half 
dream, the happy dream of youth, build- 
ing castles in the air, I heard voices. 

‘It’s a blarned wet un, it be, Bob. 
I’m blessed if I like the day or my job, 
and if I’m split on or nailed, it be just 
the jolly sack and a d—d good hiding to 
boot.”’ 

“Never mind, my lad; here’s five 
quid if you tell me when the trial comes 
off,” said a voice which I recognized as 
Prettyman Bob’s. 

‘‘The Arl he be coming to Didcot by 
special from Lunnon on Thursday night, 
and the trial wull be on the old gallop, 
I thinks, finishing near Lanfear’s ruck 
by moonlight ’bout three o’clock in the 
morning. And now shell out and let me 
be off,—I’s just fearsome I be seen talk- 
ing with you.” 

A passing of quids,—he rang them on 
a flint, for there’s not much honor in 
thieves, and Ben Bolt knew his man, and 
feared flash coin,—then a silence; only 
a match struck, and an occasional spit 
and puff. 
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“If the jock is flown,’’ I said to my- 
self, ‘I think I can lick Prettyman 
alone ; he’s not much bigger than Hankey 
Minor, and I thrashed him last half in 
‘Sixpenny.’! Any way, I’ll chance it, 
and I’ll see the trial for the Derby.” 
Silently I undid the lock, quietly I crept 
up to Prettyman Bob, shouted at the top 
of my voice, partly to frighten Bob, 
partly to encourage myself. His pipe 
dropped from his mouth as he leaped up 
with a start and a bound like a frightened 
deer. 

‘‘Ho, there! Now, Bob, I’ve heard 
all, but I won’t split if you let me see the 
trial with you.” 

“'T young squire, by all that’s holy! 
You gave mea downright qualm. Oh, 
yeu never would go for to blab on a 
friend. I knows you better, and I’ll tell 
you what,—I won’t bowl none of those 
darned twisters. I'll just let the balls 
come in softly to you, and you’ll be 
reckoned the best bat on the downs.”’ 

‘‘T don’t care a hang for your twist- 
ers, Bob; it was a beastly sneak you got 
me out with last match. But come, you 
shan’t bowl me out now: I mean to see 
this trial and go with you.” 

“Well, if ever I seed such a pertina- 
cious young gent! and what would your 
governor say? But if you must, well 
you must, but you won’t blab?” 

‘‘ Bob,’’ said I, proudly, ‘‘ you talk to 
an Eton fellow. If we pride ourselves 
on one thing, it’s being gentlemen.”’ 

‘¢ Well,” said Bob, ‘‘just square me 
with a quid, and I’ll let you know my 
little game. You knows that haystack 
of Farmer Lanfear’s what is in the cor- 
ner of the field as juts out on the downs 
a-close to the gallop? there bean’t no 
hay in the top of ’im, but just four 
hurdles a-supporting of the straw. 
Shepherd, he be a pal of mine, and 
many a good gallop I’s see’d from that 


1 “Sixpenny” is a part of the Eton playing- 
fields, in the good old days sacred to cricket 
and “ milling” —.c., fighting. ‘‘ What’s the mill 
in Sixpenny?” was a common question in days 
gone by. Even before my long Eton career of 
nine years ceased, “ milling” was going out of 
fashion, and for good or for evil is almost as 


“ Forgotten as the luscious peach 
That blessed the school-boy last September 
Forgotten like a maiden speech 
Which all men praise, but none remember.” 


14 
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there ruck, and there I’ll be, please the 
pigs, on Thursday night. You meet 
me at the bottom of Cow Lane at two 
o’clock in the morning, and I’ll show 
you the trial. But how ever will thee 
git out of the house?” 

‘You mind your business, Bob, and 
I’ll mind mine. You act square, and 
I'll give you a sov. into the bargain.” 

We parted, and till Thursday night I 
lived in that strange ecstasy natural to 
youth who bave adventures in prospect. 

Came the eventful night—a lovely 
moonlight one it was: sleep there was 
none for me. The clock struck ten, 
eleven, twelve; how long the hours 
were! Then in stockinged feet I crept 
down, trembling as I passed my father’s 
door, down into the dining-room, no 
shutters shut (we were honest folk in 
Berkshire in those days, bar those ras- 
cally touts). I opened the window, 
shut it carefully, and was out on the 
lawn. I can feel the ‘caller’ night-air 
even now, and the chill to my feet of 
the wet grass, for I put no boots on till 
I was clear of the lawn. Then, with 
many an uneasy look at the up-stairs 
windows, I bolted across the meadows, 
avoided the village, and emerged at the 
downs end of Cow Lane all too soon, 
for my eagerness had brought me out at 
least half an hour before the time. Oh, 
the weary waiting! But everything 
comes in due time to him who waits— 
and at length came to me, not my love, 
but Prettyman Bob. 

“G’d night, Squire,” said he in a 
husky whisper; ‘we'll make tracks.’’ 
‘¢ The devil’s whelp he be, sure enough,”’ 
he added to himself, in a deeper whisper ; 
but I heard well in those days, and the 
air was keen. So in silence we struck 
across the downs a bit, then a long, 
crooked way over the plows and the 
young corn, cold and wet it struck to the 
feet, up the ladder, a pushing away of the 
straw, the ladder drawn up, a creeping 
in between the hurdles, our opening 
covered up, and we are in darkness on 
the top of the haystack. 

And then reflections. ‘If Bob’s lair 
is known!—he says he’s been here be- 
fore. If I’m caught, no more Eton for 
me. If there’s one thing my father 
hates, it’s racing and trainers and 
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jockeys and touts; and it’s beastly cold. 
Oh! I wish I were back in bed again.” 

But at last Bob, who was peeping 
through the thatch, whispers. “They’re 
a-coming,”’ he says; “look through 
here.”’ 

I looked—it was light as day—a car- 
riage-and-pair with little Jack-at-the- 
Swan riding postilion, bowling along 
the downs, and two gentlemen inside in 
heavy overcoats. 

Out they jump close to us. The Earl, 
a handsome young fellow, smoking a 
cigar, and with him a stout man, his 
mentor,—save the mark !—who taught 
him the ways of the Turf, and finally 
ruined him. Ah! they are dead and 
gone, tutor and pupil—the one with his 
fortuhe and ill-gotten gains, the other 
with his wasted and dishonored life. 

Later in life I saw this noble Earl in 
the grand stand at Warwick, with a 
crowd of bookmakers shouting the odds 
at him, vying to catch his eye to book 
for a thousand or ten thousand, shouting 
themselves hoarse in their eagerness. 
Later still I saw him again at New- 
market, haggard, broken, a ruined man, 
when these same bookmakers shut up 
their books as he approached, and would 
not give him the odds to a miserable 
sovereign | 

But he was young now. Of him 
might we well say with Mitchell, after 
Aristophanes,— : 


“In glory was he seen, when his days as yet 
were green, 
But now when his dotage is on him, 
God help him! for no eye of those who pass 
him by 
Throws a look of compassion upon him.” 


On a cob up cantered the trainer. 
In their clothing passed three horses. 
I knew them,—Yelverton, Wild Harry, 
and Zambesi, with three unknown 
jockeys on them, I knew them, too, 
well enough afterwards, but they too 
have had their day, their fame, and 
their fortunes, and have passed away. 

“Good morning, my lord; morning, 
Mr. Hardwick,’’ says the trainer. “Early 
hours for you, my lord: wrap your coat 
well round you, my lord,—the down air 
is keen, especially at night. Sorry to 
bring you out at such an hour, but this 
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ain’t, as I may say, an every-day affair, 
and we’ve done these touts to-night, or 
my name isn’t Joseph.” 

Prettyman Bob chuckled so loud I 
could have pinched him. I withdrew 
from my peep-hole, and shook with 
fright. So close were they to us, how- 
ever, that I heard Mr. Hardwick say, 
“Don’t make too sure, Dowton; I'll 
just circumnavigate this haystack. All 
right here,’’ I heard, after an anxious 
minute. 

‘*Ah, Mr. Hardwick’s too cute, my 
lord,’ said the trainer; ‘‘he’d find a 
need'e in a haystack, he would.” 

‘© Well,” said the Earl,—he seemed 
strangely anxious, I thought,—* let’s 
have the trial off, and get away,—it’s 
awfully cold here ; where do they finish ?”’ 

“‘ They strip at the old rubbing-house, 
my lord, start at the gorse bushes,—my 
brother’s there,—come right away, and 
finish off here, just a mile and a half. 
Opposite the haystack is the winning- 
post.”’ 

‘“ And how about the weights?” said 
Hardwick. 


‘“‘ The old horse gives the young uns 


seven pounds; the young uns run even 
at Derby weights.” 

Now, the old horse was Zambesi, a 
famous cup horse and a good stayer, but 
hardly, it seems to me now, quite quick 
enough to test a couple of clippers over 
the Derby course. Of the young ones, 
both were in Dowton’s stables, and both 
the Earl’s property. Yelverton was 
favorite for the Derby at 9 to 4, and had 
been favorite all the winter; while 
Wild Harry, a magnificent chestnut, 
with a temper, however, was at 25 to 1. 

We had not long to wait. The Earl 
had just lit another cigar, throwing his 
fusee, with characteristic carelessness, so 
close to the rick that I thought it might 
be a case of roasted touts, when Dowton 
said, ‘‘ They’re coming, my lord,’’—and 
past us like a flash of lightning, with the 
hot breath steaming from the wide- 
opened, scarlet nostrils, shoot the racers, 
and Wild Harry is the winner by half a 
length, the favorite second, and the old 
horse, outpaced, a shocking bad third. 

Ashort prayer just reached me. ‘The 
Devil!” exclaimed the trainer; but 
Hardwick was undisturbed. 
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“« We’ll go down at once to your place, 
Dowton, have something to warm us a 
bit, and be in town in time to milk the 
flats long before the trial gets about—for 
out it all will come in time; and just 
keep those three jocks in view all to-day, 
Dowton: liquor them up well, do what 
you will with ’em, but don’t let them out 
of your sight this day.’”’ 

They walked off,—Jack-at-the-Swan 
had been sent off to the village before 
the trial with the landau and horses,— 
and they had hardly got out of hear- 
ing when Bob spoke. ‘ You’ve brought 
me good luck. This is the best stroke I 
ever did. I’m off to wire to London.’’ 
Down the rick he slipped, off he ran (I 
can see his little bandy legs now making 
tracks down Blewbury Bottom) ‘like 
bricks,’ as we used to say in old Etonian 
slang. 

I waited a while, then, somewhat stiff 
with cramp and cold, made tracks too, 
and, after a while, lay warm and snug in 
my bed, very tired, and, now it was all 
over, doubting if the game was worth 
the candle—at any rate, worth the 
promised sovereign to Bob, which would 
drain my slender purse for twelve months 
at least. 

And somehow that trial did no one 
any good. When the Earl and Hard- 
wick reached “ the Corner,”’ they found, 
to their utter amazement, the odds had 
changed,— Wild Harry 3 to 1, Yelverton 
15to1. In spite of which, and against 
the advice of his mentor, the Earl 
plunged to the extent of £20,000 on 
Wild Harry—£40,000 said those ‘‘ qui de 
magnis majora loquuntur.”’ 

How the favorite was beat in the 
actual race by a rank outsider, in which 
it was more than hinted Mr. Hardwick 
had an interest; how the Earl had to 
apply to his mentor for cash to meet the 
settlement; how the spider threw his 
first web over the poor fly till he was 
tied hand and foot in his coils; how the 
Earl accused the trainer, and removed 
his horses; how the trainer lived to give 
an epitaph on Mr. Hardwick’s grave: 
‘‘ Many a rogue I’ve seen on the turf, 
but the greatest rogue lies here, and 
that’s something to be thankful for,’’— 
all these things are written in the annals 
of our ‘‘ glorious national sport,’’ where 
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the old game of Mr. Rook and Mr. 
Pigeon goes on merrily as ever. 

Poor Prettyman Bob, who was by no 
means the worst of the lot, put my sov- 
ereign, and every penny he got from his 
gratified employers for his early news, 
and every penny he could borrow, on 
Wild Harry, and dropped it, not like a 
man, poor fellow! for he was found the 
day after the Derby with a shot through 
his brain, lying stiff and stark near 
Scutchamoor Knob. I myself went back 
late to Eton that half, being “an infec- 
tious person” through measles, but I got 
back just before the Derby, when half 
Upper School was just run wild on it. 
From living near the favorite, and my 
quietly dropping hints that if I liked 
‘¢T could a tale unfold,’”’ I became a hero. 
The captain of my tutor’s house, Jones 
maximus, asked me to breakfast, and 
from my information sent up £2 10s. to 
Valentine and Wright, the bookmakers, 
to put on Wild Harry. Not only that, 
but he gave mea large pot of marma- 
lade, of which that greedy little beast, 
Prescote, who messed with me, ate at 
least three-quarters. 

Fellows ran after me before and after 
school to ask the latest news from the 
stable, and half Upper School and about 
a quarter of Lower School ‘put the 
pot” on Wild Harry. 

. But Derby day was a sad one to me. 

“« After six’? I met Jones maz. near 
Barnes Pool Bridge, with a lot of ‘ the 
swells.”’? They had been up to Gaffer 
Gempster’s at the Brocas, to see the 
carrier-pigeon come up. They ‘ went” 
for me; they bonneted a new bell-topper 
to bits on my head, they kicked me, they 
licked me till old ‘‘Spankey” himself 
interfered. . 

For the rest of that half I had either 
a broken nose or a black eye, for I 
“milled” every fellow whose face I 
could reach up to who called me “ The 
Tout,” and it was not until I had licked 
‘¢cad Templeton,” the “cock” of Lower 
Boys, who boarded at a rival house, 
which had licked us at House Fours, 


2“ The swells” were the “oi apioro.” of Eton 
neither by birth, by learning, nor by cricket, 
but by being good oars. In those days “a wet 
bob” was a hero; a cricketer was only “ a stink- 
ing dry bob.” 
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that Jones maz. came up to me, as I 
stood bleeding though triumphant, shook 
hands with me, and said that I was an 
honor to my tutor’s house, and swore 
he’d thrash any fellow who called me 
“The Tout” within an inch of his life, 
that I recovered my popularity. 

But my tutor had me into his study, 
and said he, “I hate an Eton fellow to 
be a milksop, but as for you, I hear you 
fight every day in the week except 
Sundays. See there is no more of it, or 
I shall have to ask your father to remove 
you.”’ 

I didn’t mind that much, though, for 
I was now quite popular again, but never 
again did I venture to turn tipster; and 
if ever a fellow after that asked me what 
horse would win a race, I just licked 
him if Icould. If I couldn’t, I treated 
him with silent contempt. 

And my nickname “ The Tout” soon 
dropped, and Eton was again the most 
delightful place in the best of all worlds. 
But the world has changed since then. 

JACK THE SHEPHERD. 


The Lilacs by the Gate. 


THE tulip in the garden bed 
Has spilled its cup of wine, 

No more above the dusky mold 
The crocus torches shine. 

But robin in the apple-tree 
Sings sweetly to his mate, 

And purple plumes of lilac blooms 
Are tossing by the gate. 


Last night I wore my Sunday gown, 
My sweetheart came to call. 

We took a walk across the fields, 
How fair he was, and tall! 

The moon was shining bright as day, 
And so we lingered late 

To chat beneath the lilac boughs 
Beside the little gate. 


He kissed me and I hid my face 
Among the fragrant flowers, 

Though all upon my Sunday gown 
They shook the dew in showers. 

He drew me gently to his breast,— 
‘© Oh come, my bonny Kate, 

And share with me a cottage home, 
With lilacs by the gate!” 
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Sweet is the red and royal rose, 
The mystic iris, too, 

The lily in its bridal robes, 
The bluebell in the dew, 

The dainty violet ; but still 
Above them all I rate 

The flow’r that heard my maiden troth,— 
The lilac by the gate. 


When by the streams of Paradise 
Through endless Spring I roam, 
’Mid all the fadeless gardens there 
I shall not feel at home 
Unless a robin somewhere trills 
A love-song to his mate, 
And dear, old-fashioned lilac flowers 
Are blooming by the gate. 
Minna IRVING. 


Capture of the U. S. Steamer 
*¢ Water-Witch.”’ 


(From the New Orleans Item.) 


ComMMopDoRE WILLIAM WALLACE 
Hunter, C.S.N., sent the expedition 
whose exploit is herein recorded from his 
fleet at Savannah, Ga., and the account 
found among his papers (now in the cus- 
tody of the Louisiana Historical Associ- 
ation) has never before been published : 


CONFEDERATE STATES STEAMER ‘‘ SAMPSON,” 
June 8, 1864, 

S1r,—I have the honor to make the 
following report of the late expedition 
under command of First. Lieutenant 
Thomas P. Pelot, C.S.N., which resulted 
in the capture by boarding of the United 
States steam gunboat ‘ Water-Witch,” 
lying at anchor in Ossabau Sound on the 
night of the 3d of June, 1864. 

The expedition, consisting of seven (7) 
boats, fifteen (15) officers, and one hun- 
dred and seventeen (117) men detailed 
by your orders from the vessels of this 
squadron, a correct list of whom you 
will find enclosed, left the C. S. steamer 
‘¢Georgia’’ at one o’clock P.M. on Tues- 
day, 31st of May, in tow of the steam 
tender “‘ Fire-Fly,” arriving at the Isle 
Hope Battery at five o’clock P.M., cast off 
from the steamer and rowed to Beaulieu 
Battery, on the Vernon River, where we 
camped for the night. The next day 
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our scouts discovered one of the enemy’s 
vessels lying at anchor in the Little 
Ogeechee River, close under Raccoon 
Keys; at eight o’clock p.m. the expedi- 
tion got under way, and formed in two 
columns. 

Boats Nos. 1, 8, 5, 7 composed the port 
column. Boats 2, 4, 6, the starboard 
column. Lieutenant Thomas P. Pelot, 
commanding, with Second Assistant En- 
gineer Caldwell, C.S.N., and Moses Dal- 
las (colored), pilot, led in boat No. 1; 
Lieutenant Price, with Master’s Mate 
Gray and Second Assistant Engineer 
Fabien, in No. 2; Midshipman Minor, 
with Master’s Mate Freeman, in boat 
No.3; Midshipman Trimble in boat No. 
4; Boatswain Seymour, with Master’s 
Mate Barclay, in boat No. 5; Master’s 
Mate H. Golden, with Assistant-Surgeon 
Thomas, in boat No. 6; Master’s Mate 
Rasler, with Assistant-Surgeon Jones, iu 
boat No. 7, and proceeded with mufiled 
oars to the spot where we supposed the 
enemy’s vessel to be. On arriving there 
we found that she had either shifted her 
anchorage, or that we had been mistaken 
as to her position. 

After searching in vain until nearly 
daylight, Lieutenant Pelot ordered Boat- 
swain Seymour with one man to remain 
in Raccoon Keys as scouts, and the expe- 
dition to return to camp at Beaulieu 
Battery. 

On the next day, June 3, at nine 
o’clock P.M., we again got under way and 
proceeded to Raccoon Keys, where we 
took on board our scouts, who reported 
one of the enemy’s vessels was then ly- 
ing in Ossabau Sound, about three miles 
from where we then were. After wait- 
ing there until midnight, we were ordered 
to get under way and pull cautiously. 
The night being dark and raining, we 
got close aboard of her without being 
discovered. 

On being hailed, Lieutenant Pelot an- 
swered, ‘* We are rebels,’’ and gave the 
order to board her. The vessel, having 
steam up at the time, as soon as the alarm 
was given commenced turning her wheels 
backward and forward rapidly, thus 
thwarting the earnest efforts of Boat- 
swain Seymour and Master’s Mate Ras- 
ler to get on board with their entire 
boat’s crew. 
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The port column, led by Lieutenant 
Pelot, boarded on the port side; star- 
board column, led by Lieutenant Price, 
boarded on the starboard side. 

In coming alongside, the enemy’s fire 
with small arms was quite severe; in fact, 
it was during that time and while the 
boarding netting, which was triced up, 
was being cut through, that most of our 
loss in killed and wounded was sustained. 

After a sharp hand-to-hand fight of 
some ten minutes the ship was taken. 
Lieutenant Pelot was the first to gain 
the deck, and while bravely fighting was 
shot and instantly killed. In his death 
the country has lost a brave and gallant 
officer, and society one of her brightest 
ornaments. 

The command then devolved upon me, 
and I proceeded forthwith to extricate 
the vessel from the position she was then 
in to avoid a recapture by the enemy. 

Our pilot having been killed before 
the boats reached the side of the ship, I 
sought for the enemy’s pilot, and found 
that he was too badly wounded to assist 
me, but finally procured one of their 
quartermasters, whom I compelled to 
pilot me to the upper end of Raccoon 
Keys, where, at the top of high water, 
the ship grounded. 

I then found it necessary to lighten 
her, which I did by throwing overboard 
some barrels of beef and pork, a few 
coils of hemp rigging, the remainder of 
the chain which I had slipped as soon as 
we took the vessel, and lowering two of 
the guns in the boats. 

On getting ashore I immediately 
landed the killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers at Beaulieu Battery. At four P.M., 
having in the mean time obtained a pilot 
from the shore, I succeeded in getting 
off, anchored her at seven o’clock P.M., 
under the guns of Beaulieu Battery, 
above the obstructions, where Lieutenant 
Carns, C.S.N., by your orders, arrived 
on board and assumed command. 

In the darkness and confusion on 
board it was impossible for me to observe 
each and every man; but I will state 
with pride that every one, officers and 
men, did their duty most gallantly. 

I would state, however, that I owe my 
life to E. D. Davice, ordinary seaman, C. 
8. steamer ‘‘Savannah,”’ he having cut 
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down my opponent when I was sorely 
pressed by him. 

Boatswain’s Mate John Perry, of the 
C. 8. steamer ‘‘Savannah,’”’ and Boat- 
swain’s Mate W. 8S. Johnson, of the 
steamer ‘‘Sampson,” rendered me most 
valuable assistance by lightening the 
vessel and general duties on board. The 
former, although severely wounded, re- 
mained on deck as long as he could. 

The ‘“‘ Water-Witch” is a side-wheel 
steamer, schooner rigged, of three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight (878) tons, carries 
four guns—one 30-pounder rifled gun for- 
ward, two broadside 12-pounder Dahl- 
gren howitzers, and one 12-pounder rifled 
brass gun aft—and a crew of fifteen (15) 
commissioned and warrant officers and 
sixty-five (65) men, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Austin Pendergast, 
U.S.N. 

Enclosed you will find surgeons’ list 
of the killed and wounded. I am, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES PRICE, 
Lieutenant C.S.N. 
To FLAG-OFFICER W. W. HUNTER, 
Commanding afloat, Savannah, Ga. 

Commodore Hunter, now an octoge- 
narian, enjoys daily his otium cum dig at 
the Commercial Club, and over his glass 
of carefully diluted and compounded 
grog spins many a yarn of his services 
afloat when in the old navy and that 
of the Confederacy. Few, if any, old 
officers have had the eventful life that 
he has. 

In the glass case wherein his arms and 
papers are carefully preserved in the hall 
of the Louisiana Historical Association 
are to be seen his warrant as a midship- 
man, signed by James Monroe in 1822, 
and his commission as lieutenant by 
Andrew Jackson in 1830. 








The Man with the Long Face. 

Tae man with the long face is a sad anomaly 
in this world of ours. He has no right here 
where all should be sunshine and joy. Never- 
theless, we see him at all times, in all places. 
What a pity it is that he does not know there 
is a remedy for the sour stomach that makes 
his countenance solong! Beecham’s Pills will 
cure his ailment. To be had of your druggist 
or by sending 25 cents to B. F. Allen Co., 
General Agents, 365 and 367 Canal St., New 
York. 





now stands in the front rank of monthly publications and occupies 
the position of 


A LEADER AMONG LEADERS. 


Each number contains A COMPLETE NOVEL, as well as a 
liberal quantity of miscellaneous matter of an interesting and instruc- 


tive nature. One year’s subscription gives a 


LIBRARY OF 12 GUMPLETE NOVELS 


by American authors, together with AN ABUNDANCE OF 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, and matters of unusual 
interest to general readers, making 


A VOLUME OF NEARLY 2000 PAGES. 


The success of Lippincott’s stands unprecedented in the annals of 
Magazine publishing, and to-day its familiar title is welcomed in every 
hamlet, village, town, and city throughout the United States. 

The best writers of the age have been secured, and new features 
will, from time to time, be added which will give to Lippincott’s 


A DISTINGTIVE PLACE OF ITS OWN. 


Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk, Capt. 
Chas. King, Frederic Cozzens, “The Duchess,” Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 
Wm. Clyde Fitch, Wm. Westall, and many others will contribute to 
its pages for 1891. 


For full prospectus, address 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA. 


25 Cents Single Number. $3.00 Per Year. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





A Word to 
Army Officers. 


There is a large number of inferior 
Baking Powders, many of which are being 
offered to the Government upon the suppo- 
sition that officers of the Army would con- 
sider the small difference of the cost of 
such powders, rather than their quality and 
fitness for use at the different military posts. 
According to the report of the Chemical 
Division of the Agricultural Department 
(Bulletin No. 13), there is no Baking Pow- 
der equal to the Royal in leavening strength. 
The slowness of the action of the Royal 
Baking Powder, as compared with all others, 
renders it particularly valuable for use in 
camp or at military posts. It does not 
deteriorate with age, and more than any 
other brand gives uniform and satisfactory 
results under the varying temperatures pre- 
vailing and conditions of service required 
for Army use. 

Requisitions upon the Subsistence De- 
partment should particularly specify the 
Royal Baking Powder, and under no pre- 
tence whatever should you be required to 
take any other brand. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


California Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 26, 1891. 

To THE First CLass.—Thomas O. 
Osborn, Bvt. Maj.-Gen. U.S.V.; Wil- 
liam E. Hopkins, Commodore U.S.N. 
(rétired); John C. Watson, Capt. 
U.S.N. ; Philo Hersey, Lt.-Col. U.S.V. ; 
Charles S. Colton, Commander U.S.N.; 
William S. Smith, Chief Eng. U.S.N. ; 
George W. Beaman, Paym. U.S.N.; 
John R. Brincklé, Bvt. Maj. U.S.A.; 
Alexander B. MacGowan, Capt. 
U.S.A.; James M. Ropes, Bvt. Maj., 
Capt. U.S.A.; Matthew Sherman, 
Capt.U.S.V.; Thomas Bennet, Capt. 
U.S.V.; John W. Freese, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Eugene Wiegand, ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; Albert H. Johnson, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V. 

To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—Lea Febiger, Lt. U.S.A.; Robert I. 
Reid, P. A. Eng. U.S.N.; JohnC. Ains- 
worth. 

To tHE Sxconp CLass.—Edwin B. 
Babbitt, Ist Lt. U.S.A.; Morgan Back- 
us, George H. Warfield, Benj. I. Salo- 
mon. 

Illinois Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 14, 1891. 


To tHE First Ciass.—Reuben F. 
Dyer, Maj. U.S.V.; James H. Moore, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Frederick S. Seymour, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE SxconpD C1rass.—Mr. Philip 
De F. Rust. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held June 4, 1891. 


To tHE First CLass.—W. H. Whit- 
temore, Maj. U.S.V.; William H. 
Fisher, Capt. U.S.V.; William Widde- 
comb, Lt. U.S.V.; H. S. Gregory, 
Paym. U.S.N.; William R. Harmount, 
Lt. U.S.V. 

Iowa Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 12, 1891. 
To THE First Criass.—Albert W. 


Hosford, Capt. U.S.V.; Charles P. 
Searle, Capt. U.S.V. 


Minnesota Commandery, 
Stated meeting held April 14, 1891. 
To THE First Crass. — Orlando 

Crosby Merriman, Capt. U.S.V.; Mar- 
cus Whitman Bates, Lt. U.S.V.; 
James Warner Raymond, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Owen Jason Evans, Maj. U.S.V. 

To THE SEconD Criass.—Charles F. 
Jewett. 

Oregon Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 27, 1891. 

To THE First Ciass.—William H. 
Nash, Maj. U.S.A.; Philip G. East- 
wick, Ast. Eng. U.S.N. 

To THE SECOND CLAss.—John R. Pol- 
lock. 

Missouri Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 2, 1891. 

To THE First Criass.—W. H. H. 
Clayton, Lt. 

To THE SEcoND CLass,—Wallace R. 
Wright, Beaumont Smith. 


Colorado Commandery. 


Stated meeting held May 5, 1891. 

To tHE First Oxass.—Henry B. 
Landon, Capt.; George S. Smith, 
Maj. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance), 
—Mr. Fritz O. Patton. 


TRANSFERS. 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 

S. L. Hoge, Maj. U.S.V., to Ohio 
Commandery ; C. W. Abbott, Jr., Lt. 
U.S.A., to Kansas Commandery ; 
Joshua A. Wiestling, Lt., to Washing- 
ton Commandery; R. E. A. Crofton, 
Col. U.S.A., to Illinois Commandery. 


Maine Commandery. 
Charles A. Boutelle, Lt. U.S.V.N., to 
District of Columbia Commandery. 


California Commandery. 
Joseph Biddle, Col. U.S.A., and D. J. 
Cragie, Capt. U.S.A., to Kansas Com- 
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mandery ; W. H. Bean, Lt. U.S.A., to 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Crosby P. Miller, Capt., to District of 
Columbia Commandery. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
A. P. Williams, Maj. U.S.V., to New 
York Commandery. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Charles S. Illsley, Capt. U.S.A., to 
Kansas Commandery. 


Oregon Commandery. 
Charles A. Reynolds, Col., to Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commandery; Ed- 
ward Wheeler, Capt., Mr. Eugene M. 
Carr, and John L. Hayden, Lt. U.S.A., 
to Washington Commandery. 


Nebraska Commandery. 
Robert N. McKaig, Lt. U.S.V., to 
Minnesota Commandery. 


Kansas Commandery. 
John Conline, Capt. U.S.A., to Michi- 
gan Commandery; Charles Page, Col., 
to New York Commandery. 


Indiana Commandery. 

O. M. Smith, Capt. U.S.A., to Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commandery ; Charles 
B. Thompson, Lt. U.S.A., to Kansas 
Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


California Commandery. 
Melancthon W. Fish, Maj. U.S.V., 
March 22, 1891; Norman S. Hamlin, 
Maj. U.S.V., April 12, 1891; John A. 
Gordon, Capt. U.S.V., April 23, 1891. 
IHinois Commandery. 
William E. Strong, Gen. U.S.V., 
April 10, 1891; Henry T. Noble, Col., 
April 14, 1891; John G. Reid, Capt., 
April 25, 1891. 
Minnesota Commandery. 
Horatio P. Van Cleve, Bvt. Maj.- 
Gen., April 24, 1891. 
Missouri Commandery. 
David P. Grier, Gen. U.S.V., April 
21, 1891. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Mr. Leonard T. Smith, April 14, 
1891. 
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THEY DIFFER IN MAKE-UP. 


Most baking powders contain ammonia or 
alum. Cleveland’s does not, not a particle ; 


that is why Cleveland’s is most wholesome. 


THEY DIFFER IN STRENGTH. 


An even teaspoonful of Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder does as much as a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of others; a large saving on a year’s 
bakings. That is why Cleveland’s leavens 


most. 


THEY DIFFER IN RESULTS. 


With most baking powders food is coarse- 
grained, gets dry and “husky ;” with Cleve- 
land’s, food is fine-grained, keeps moist and 
fresh. That is why Cleveland’s leavens best. 


Try a can,—Cleveland’s. 


MADAM SAYS: 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


Makes the finest-grained cake and breads; 
Less of it is required to do the same work ; 
Food made with it does not dry out and 

get “husky,” but keeps its natural 
moisture and flavor; 


It costs me no more than baking powder 


adulterated with ammonia. 


Unlike the weather, or other baking 
powders, 
CLEVELAND’S BAKING POWDER 
NEVER VARIES. 





COLONEL WILLIAM B. REMEY, UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS. 


(JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL OF THE U.S. NAVY.) 


Tue frontispiece of this month’s 
UniTeEp Srrvicsz is the portrait of Colo- 
nel William B. Remey, United States 
Marine Corps, now serving as judge- 
advocate-general of the United States 
navy. Colonel Remey was born in Iowa, 
and entered the service in 1861, when a 
youngster of twenty-one, receiving his 
first commission as second lieutenant in 
the historic and famous Marine Corps No- 
vember 25 of that year. His first service 
was on the old ‘‘ Sabine,” cruising on the 
Southern coast most of 1862 and nearly 
allthe next year. He wason duty at Nor- 
folk during 1864 and 1865, receiving his 


promotion to first lieutenant before join- 


ing the Virginia yard. He served on the 


‘‘ Vanderbilt” in the Pacific Squadron 
during the years 1865-67; receiving- 
ship ‘‘ New Hampshire” in 1868. Marine 
barracks, Philadelphia, 1869. Special 


duty as instructor in army signals at 
Washington during the latter part of 
1869 and all of 1870. On duty at head- 
quarters, Washington, 1871-72. Com- 
missioned as captain 1872. Attached to 
frigate ‘‘Colorado,’’ North Atlantic 
Squadron, 1873-74. Again at head-quar- 
ters, Washington, in 1875. Fleet marine 
officer, South Pacific Station, 1875-76. 
Fleet marine officer, South Atlantic Sta- 
tion, 1876-77. Attached to navy yard, 
Norfolk, 1878. Acting judge-advocate- 
general of United States navy, with rank 
of colonel, from June 9, 1880, to present 
time. Colonel Remey has therefore been 
the law-officer of the Navy Department 
for nearly thirteen years, during which 
time he has reflected great credit upon his 
corps, and won many influential friends 


and admirers by his devotion to the duties 


of his office and the great ability with 
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which he has performed the important 
work devolving upon him. To-day he is 
probably as well equipped to decide ques- 


tions of military, naval, and martial law 


asany man canbe. During his adminis- 


tration of the office of judge-advocate- 
general he has gained the respect and 
esteem of all the secretaries under whom 


he has served. 
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Personally, Colonel Remey is a very 
genial, companionable man, with a 
great many friends who are warmly at- 
tached to him. 

He is a brother of Captain Remey, of 
the navy, who is at present in command 


of the ‘‘ Charleston,’’ one of the new 


cruisers. 
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